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The manifestations of a diseased brain have 
always made a deep impression upon the sane, 
and those impressions have called forth the most 
contradictory impulses. 

We find that mental culture or scholastic 
attainments alone have never done anything for 
the protection, comfort and cure of this class. 
The treatment received at their hand has been so 
unjust, oppressive, tyrannical and so often brutal 
as to shock the coarsest natures of to-day. We 
find no record where the man whose head only 
has been educated ever lifted a sorrow or a bur- 
den from their breaking backs, or extended the 
hand of protection, encouragement or consolation 
to this helpless class, 

Looking far back to the point where history 
and legend inseparably blend we find mental cul- 
ture and ripe scholarship for the times, but no 
help for the insane save where it was blended 
with the devotional, the spiritual and the wor- 
ship of the Divine or the Divinities. 

Only when the religious and reverent instinct, 
the cultivation of the heart, the affections and 
the sympathies were developed do we find the 
insane cared for and comforted. While Egypt, 
from one hoary century to another, was the seat 
of so-called culture her insane were unpitied out- 
casts, the persecuted and the reviled, as possessed 
of devils or any demoniacal spirits the jeering 
and brutal populace saw fit to inhabit them with. 
Only when the devout worshipers of the Gods 
met in the temples did the insane find rest, or 
find those who had a rational conception of their 
actual condition. The same is true of Greece, 
with all her pure, classical tastes. Only in the 
temples of Asclepia, a priestly craft educated as 
physicians and taken an oath to keep sacredly 
the mysteries of medicine, and who claimed to be 
descendents of the god Aisculapius, were they ad- 


mitted and treated swiftly and agreeably as was 
the order of their great founder. 

The first asylum built for the insane was by 
monks of Jerusalem, in the fifth century, and 
also in Spain the first efforts to establish their 
treatment on the basis of disease was by the 
monks of Saragossa. The first hospital ever 
established in England was by private subscrip- 
tion of philanthropic individuals, in 1751. 

During the fierce conflict of brute force and 
ignorance, known as the ‘“‘dark ages,’’ the only 
place the demented got a shelter frém the scourg- 
ings and imprisonments was in the monasteries 
and the homes of the worshipers. 

Truly the coarseness and asceticism of the 
times entered into these havens, but forbidding 
as they were they held about all the comfort, 
sympathy and love to be found. It cannot be 
pleaded that places for the relief and care of the 
sick and wounded were not known in the early 
ages, for we cannot go back to the time when 
hospitals for lepers did not exist, and when 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods who vowed to de- 
vote their lives to works of charity and mercy, 
for wounded and sick did not exist. Even the 
mighty hospital ‘‘Hotel Dieu,’’ of Paris, was 
established in the seventh century. Coming now 
down to the times when our present forms of 
government were put in practice we see the poli- 
tician cared no more for his insane brother than 
the barbarian of former ages. 

In Ireland, that land so full of helplessness and 
infirmities, the record is that it was modern 
society that compelled their statesmen to provide 
hospitals for the insane. The Irish practice had 
been to tie ropes around their arms and fasten 
them to carts and compel them to walk the whole 
distance to the asylums; and so great was the 
resistance and savagely secure the tying that one 
arm in five had to be amputated from the mutila- 
tion that resulted, and when they reached these 
places all who could pay were compelled to do 
so. The testimony before a commission of inquiry 
was as follows: ‘‘One house contained twenty- 
three—fourteen men and nine women—chained 
to wooden boxes six by two and one-half feet. 
Once a week they were taken into the open air 
and the straw changed ; and they were so dirty 
that a careful inspection was impossible. The 
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physician in charge said he treated them by 
bleeding them twice a year, gave a vomit once a 
week, and then purged them, and that had been 
the treatment for years before his time.’’ It is 
with pride we refer to our young nation as giv- 
ing birth to the practice of treating these afflicted 
ones as diseased—and put it into practice in 
Philadelphia in 1750. The first asylum that 
could be called curative was that established by 
the Friends, of England, for the insane of their 
own denomination—the famous York Retreat—the 
principal treatment being moral over mechanical 
methods. Again we find that comparatively 
small body of Friends, whose hearts are ever 
attuned to the spiritual and not literal lessons of 
the Revealed Will, were the first to buy fifty 
acres of land as early as 1817, near Philadelphia, 
and there established a retreat for this class, 
where they could feel they were not outcasts and 
abandoned, but yet friends and brothers. 

The humane and cultivated people of old Eng- 
land waged a determined warfare for the rights 
of the insane, getting their first hospital built in 
1547. In 1742 the legislature took some steps in 
their interest, but their struggles were against a 
forlorn hope and they generally suffered defeat, 
as the mad-houses provided were of the most 
revolting kind. Even down to within a few 
years—1842—an old jail was considered good 
enough for an insane asylum, and at the old Bed- 
lam considerable money was made by the keepers 
exhibiting the unfortunate inmates as wild beasts 
chained and caged, and tormented by instruments 
thrust against and into their bodies by their 
keepers. Only fifty-two years ago, when Dr. 
Hill wished to treat the insane by kindness and 
the taking off of their shackles, the authority and 


- Opposition were so fierce he was compelled to 


resign. But to-day, behold the changes that have 
flashed like sheets of electricity over this same 
land. The wildest flights of Jules Verne scarcely 
equal the actual progress made, Now the entire 
bosom of this old mother of Christian civilization 
is beautified with the grandest homes for these 
unfortunates where love, kindness and affection 
is ever present. Every thought, impulse and 
plan that promises good are tried with eager 
earnestness, and Colony Hatch, Caterham, 
Hayward’s Heath, Brookwood, Wakefield, Wads- 
ley, Hanwell Asylum, Baunstead, Leavesden, 
Prestwick, Wittingham and Birmingham are 
grand monuments to the sanctified hearts and cul- 
tivated brains of the English people. 

Whether the classes are rich, poor or medium, 
all are treated by the most thoroughly educated 
and progressive alienists. The rooms, halls, 
apartments of every kind are made home-like and 
even elegant by the hangings, pictures, curtains, 
books, furniture; everything betokens quiet re- 
pose, refined comfort. An alienist of our own 
State and member of this society, of whom we 
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are proud, Dr. Orpheus Evarts, says: Comfort 
means cure.”’ 

Truly to-day we can answer yes, when the 
question is asked, ‘‘Canst thou not minister to , 
mind diseased, pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, raze out the written troubles of the brain 
and by some sweet oblivious antidote cleanse 
the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff that 
weighs upon the heart ?’’ 

In this favored land the patients are classified: 
the chronic, the harmless and the quiet are not 
disturbed by the frenzies of the maniacal or the 
threatened dangers of the violent. Everything 
in the shape of dungeons, bars, high walls and 
appliances for bodily restraint or either wholly 
removed or reduced toa minimum. ‘The tastes 
of the occupants are carefully considered and fos- 
tered. Many are employed in farming, garden- 
ing, stock-raising, dairying and horticulture; 
while others do sewing, cooking, laundrying, 
housework, etc., etc. Although land is held at 
exhorbitant prices in England, yet so great is the 
zeal for the care and cure of this class that large 
tracts are purchased and in use by most of the 
asylums. 

The early treatment of the insane in Scotland 
is but a repetition of England’s, with, perhaps, a 
little deeper shading, their infirmities being con- 
sidered evidence of possession by devils or 
witches, and some were publicly burned as 
witches as late as 1722. Centuries after this 
heroic little nation prided itself not only on its 
military prowess but its advanced so-called ciy- 
ilization, at Inverness the space between the 
arches of an old bridge was converted into a 
repulsive vault, used at first for a jail, then a 
mad-house. Into this place the insane were 
thrust one generation following another, as late 
as 1815, and was not abandoned until the last 
victim was devoured by rats. 

In an uncertain and halting way some im- 
provements were made for this class, but the 
shocking truth remains that until yesterday— 
1855—and not until America produced Miss Dix, 
that woman so full of Christian zeal and philan- 
thropic impulses, who visited that land and 
pleaded with that people did they sweep forever 
from all their valleys and heather-covered mount- 
ains these haunts of cruelty. And this land is, 
in my opinion, to be carefully studied and imi- 
tated in its way of providing quiet, liberty and 
pleasant abodes for its old, feeble and harmless 
insane, as well as its boarding-out and probation- 
ary discharge system. 

‘Scotland may well point to her asylums at 
Woodilee, Midlothian and Morningside with 
honest pride. 

In Ireland’s case the same holds good that the 
student of the spiritual and unseen first opened 
his heart to the mentally dethroned, and their 
first ray of comfort reached them in the little St. 
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patrick Hospital of Dublin, established by Dean 
Swift in 1745, which to-day is still a shelter and 
rt of peace for this class. 

The same neglect, cruelty and inhuman pun- 
ishments inflicted in the countries named, as they 
were i) Germany, France and Russia, were prac- 
ticed in poor, badly-governed and restless Ire- 
land. Therefore, nothing more will be said on 
this part of the subject. 

The number of mentally diseased in Ireland is 
about one to three hundred and thirty-three, 
while in our country it is about one in six hun- 
dred and eighteen. The Irish heart is very im- 
pressible, and considering the misfortunes of this 
beautiful island, its poverty, famines and discon- 
tent, the migratory character of its people and 
never ending rebellion against its government, 
this class is well provided for. Its aims and plans 
are comprehensive and thoughtful, and its striv- 
ings are ever after the most humane and advanced 
methods known. Its medical officers and attend- 
ants take a prominent place for scientific and 
effective management. It has sixteen govern- 
ment hospitals and many private asylums, and it 
can well point with pride to its asylums at Cork, 
Belfast, Donegal and Dublin. All are full, and 
for many of its unfortunates the poorhouses are 
their only homes. : 

Great prominence and much praise have been 
given the plan pursued in Belgium as carried out 
in the Colony of Gheel. Here again we find the 
religious instinct is the foundation of this famous 
retreat. Its history is wrapped in legend. It 
covers a territory of about forty square miles. 
The legend is that the lovely daughter of one of 
Erin’s kings in the seventh century became con- 
verted to Christianity, and being persecuted by 
her unnatural father, fled with her spiritual 
adviser, and they found a refuge where Gheel 
now stands. Her father pursued, found and mur- 
dered her and her adviser. It is believed this 
lovely maiden, now St. Dymphna, not only for- 
gave her father, but believed him insane and 
greatly desired to alleviate madness in others. 
Pilgrims came and implored her intercession. 
Her tomb is sacredly guarded, elevated upon 
short pillars, that persons can pass under it upon 
their knees. Through these long centuries the 
weary feet and knees of pilgrims who have sought 
relief from their afflictions have worn the stone 
pavement very smooth. The long custom was 
when arrivals came for a priest to say mass and 
read prayers to them for nine days, and then in 
company with some children, to pass around and 
inside the church three times, and each time the 
tomb was reached they prostrated themselves and 
passed under it upon their knees. Should the 
new comers be too violent to do this some chil- 
dren were hired to do it for them. 

There are about three thousand houses in this 


houses for the insane. Jl live in poor, or but 

middling cottages, and while moderate thrift is 

seen, an air of poverty is everywhere marked. 

About twelve thousand form this colony and 

about seventeen hundred are insane. A board of 
commissioners has control of all matters pertain- 

ing to the insane, and in addition to this there is 
a permanent committee which enforces all regu- 

lations. Universal unrestraint does not exist. 

All applicants for admission pass through a hos- 

pital and those unfitted for family !ife are refused 

admission. Although mechanical restraint is. 
used, consisting of padded welts, waist-bands, 

padded rooms, etc., they are used as seldom as 

possible. Even in this vaunted home, through 

the long centuries of its existence up to 1803, its 
inmates suffered grievous wrongs from coarse and 
brutal officials, and so oppressive were they that 
Dr. Parigot, sent as inspector, reported that their 
treatment was even more cruel than that of 
negroes he had seen in South America, Even up 
to afew years ago—in 1851—Dr. Pliney Earle 
says he saw in the streets of Gheel a man with 
his waist encircled with an iron belt, to which 
his hands were secured by wristlets, and in the 
suburbs and among the farms several were fet- 
tered with iron, the chains between the ankles 
being eight inches long, and in some cases the 
rings around the ankles had abraided the skin 
and occasioned bad ulcers. It was not until 1856 
these abuses were removed by the appointment of 
Dr. Bulckens. Fourteen hundred of these peo- 
ple are paupers and divided into three classes, 
according as they can care for themselves, partly 
care for themselves, or cannot care for themselves, 
and the prices charged the communes that send 
them is, for the first $1.09, for the second $1.22, 
and for the third $1.43 respectively per week. 
There about two hundred and thirty-eight private 
patients who pay from $11.00 down to $1.60 per 
week. The pauper class is compelled to work 
to partly pay for their keeping, and as the whole 
colony is low, flat and wet, with roads in bad 
weather almost impassable, and with stables, 
manure heaps, privies and cesspools in close con- 
nection to the abodes, with their floors of earth, 
the majority of these poor people is yet wretched. 
This colony does not receive all cases as do the 
asylums of this and other countries. With the 
many proofs of paucity to me the greatest is that 
of the medical staff. One physician with one 
assistant looks after each section, but does not 
give all his time as he has private practice. The 
rule is they visit each patient once a month, and 
troublesome cases whenever necessary; acute 
cases at least once a week; the register showed 
that ten weeks intervened between visits, and 
until within a few years ago—1879g—the medical 
officer was only required to visit the patients 
three or four times yearly. There is also a med- 


colony and about one-third of them are boarding 


ical director who makes a general visitation. 
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Beer is freely sold to all, and the only injunction 
is that they must not drink ‘‘too much,”’ and the 
beer seller, who tries to make the most out of his 
business, is the one who determines the limit. 
The American who visited this place was 
struck with the lack of bathing facilities, ventila- 
tion, pure water, and numerous other comforts, 
and the number of idiots among this population 
seemed large and out of proportion, and the lib- 
erty given certain classes of the insane, as the 
young women whose maladies assumed the errotic 
form, was far from being humane or safe, and the 
shocking exhibition of person seen daily upon 
the streets must have a demoralizing effect on the 
vast number of children who witness them, and, 
as might be expected, illegitimate births occur. 
It is with eagerness and a sense of comfort we 
turn from this colony of so much squalor and 
poverty to that most delighful and cheerful home 
in Saxony, Alt Scherbitz. How changed every- 
thing. Scrupulous cleanliness, ample room, per- 
fect sanitation, quiet, good food, flowers, lawns, 
with broad and fertile fields, with a large and 
admirable medical staff assisted by numerous and 
well-trained nurses, and an intelligent zeal to 
give each patient all the personal freedom his 
condition will allow. This grand hospital has 
nearly eight hundred acres of land attached. 
The inmates are classified and separated. Part, 
all, or none of the expenses are borne by the pa- 
tients, as their condition permits. Upon each ad- 
mission, after proper rest, the whole medical 
staff is summoned and each independently makes 
a diagnosis, and all are placed upon record. The 
dignity and worth of the medical officer is recog- 
nized by placing all things under his control, 
who administers the oaths to his subordinates, 
grants furloughs, etc., and in his own case after 
serving a certain time is retired and pensioned. 
Villas are located here and there over the whole 
estate for proper classes, and made home-like, 
and the occupants given possession in a way to 
secure their interest and care. Their laundry, 
scullery,’ dairying, stock raising and extensive 
farming are all aimed to be performed within 
themselves as a means of treatment of great value. 


‘Mental recreation united with bodily labor is the 


constant aim, and the records show that about 
go per cent. are on the employment roll. Excur- 
sions by the inmates are regularly made, and the 
expenses of those too poor to pay are borne by 
the asylum. In the Elster, which flows through 
the farm, extensive swimming baths are provided, 
while all that indicate restraint and confinement 
are removed. 

The principal places for treating insane in 
France are La Salpétriére, Paris, an immense 
almshouse which contains about sixty-five hun- 
dred people, of whom about six hundred are of 


“unsound mind. It hasseventy-four acres of land 


attached to it. The asylum of St. Anne is mod- 


ern and contains nine hundred patients, and those 
only dependent and suffering from acute attacks 
are here treated. Clinical teaching is extensive}, 
conducted by the Paris faculty of medicing 
Charenton is old, was founded in 1642, and Was 
a monastery of the monks of St. Jean de Diey 
who first treated the insane. It holds six hyp. 
dred and is self-supporting. Here, as at 5 
Anne, bathing, Turkish baths, douches anj 
packs are largely used as a means of treatment 
Clermont Endise is principally noted for carrying 
out successfully the colonization of the insane 
It contains sixteen hundred who are separated 
into classes, and all are employed who can be ip. 
duced to work. It has one thousand acres of 
land, thoroughly cultivated by the inmates, who 
raise not only all vegetables necessary, but are so 
successful in horse and cattle raising that many 
prizes are taken at exhibitions and fairs, which 
interests and stimulates the patients who rear 
and exhibit them. Coercion is forbidden, but 
rewards in money and dainty foods, etc., are 
given as inducements to labor, and six hours is ; 
day’s work. All are controlled by the distin. 
guished alienist Dr. Gustave Labitte. Here, as 
in many other asylums in Europe, all sewage and 
offal are utilized. 

From the preceding it will be seen the pres- 
ent treatment of the insane in England, Ireland 
and the Continent is kindness, comfort, physical 
and mental employment of the pleasantest vari- 
eties and adjusted to the tastes, with the greatest 
liberty and least restraint possible. How does 
the treatment in America compare with this? 
Let us see. The revolting history of Europe 
struggling up through all the grades of semi- 
savage and barbarous life we have none. Our 
pioneers came with the most advanced forms of 
Christian civilization then known and practiced; 
therefore, our insane were never subjected to 
dungeon and prison life. Yet they were far from 
being treated and cared for as to-day. Still we 
see the seeds of love and humanity germinated in 
their favor earlier than in any other spot on 
earth, for forty-two years before the sympathetic 
and learned Pinel begged and was allowed to un- 
chain the fifty-three from the old Bicétre Hospital 
in France, the Friends in Philadelphia gave him 
the precedent and taught him the lesson, and as 
Pinel was one of the best educated alienists of his 
day there is scarcely a shadow of a doubt he was 
familiar with this great fact. This was, in my 
opinion, the most remarkable stride from custom, 
experience and so-called science ever made in the 
interest of mercy, kindness and sympathy, and is 
confirmation of the thought before expressed that 
those only with cultivated spiritual perceptions, 
or strong natural veneration for the supernatural 
have ever made the most intelligent, strenious and 
successful efforts, and showed the broadest and best 
judgment in the treatment of the mentally diseased. 
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From the origin of that sect founded by Geo. 
Fox to this hour, where is there a body of people 
so spiritual, so pure, so charitable in practice and 
so gentle and peace-loving as the Friends? All 
that is coarse and brutal have no place in their 
lives. War, slavery and oppression they fight to 
the death, while they as ardently cultivate peace 
and gentleness. Spiritual perceptions with them 
are the realities, and the grossness of literalism 
finds no place in their chart of life. How natural 
then that they should first put forth the hand 
that unlocked the doors and removed the shackles 
of their weak and benighted brothers, and lead 
them forth into the freedom and inspiration of 
God’s blessed sunlight. Yes, while the youngest 
of the mighty nations, we are the oldest by nearly 
half a century in setting these captives free. In 
old England the first well authenticated account 
we have of a home for the insane on a basis of 
moral and gentle restraint over physical confine- 
ment is that of the York Retreat, founded by the 
Friends in 1792, which is still open both as a 
retreat and ‘‘mercy seat.’’ 

When we remember that we are in fact thirty- 
eight separate nations, each assuming absolute 
control and treating their mentally infirm as their 
intelligence and conscience guide them, it is with 
the keenest patriotic pride we witness such ad- 
vanced philanthropy. The single aim of all these 
great commonwealths is to lift speedily the dark 
cloud of mental depression with strong but gentle 
hands. Therefore, everything that money and 
willing hands can secure is theirs: broad acres 
with lawns, flowers, walks, parks, farming, stock 
raising, dairying and every form of indoor work, 
to which are added libraries, music, pictures, 
beautiful hangings, attractive mottoes and sooth- 
ing colors, and upon them are erected homes of 
every size and condition, from the massive and 
grand looking linear, compact structures designed 
by the late Dr. Kirkbride, to the two-story wood 
cottage. The bars are kept from the windows, 
doors unlocked, mechanical restraint, save in 
the rarest instances, forever hidden from sight. 
All the daily and best news and books with cheer- 
fully lighted and seated reading and study rooms are 
theirs. Amusements, intellectual entertainments 
of a high order are lavishly provided, and all are 
treated with that gentle respect so vital as a rem- 
edial agent in mental derangements. Some of 
the States, as New York and Michigan, are divid- 
ing them into classes and acute cases kept by 
themselves, and no case is too chronic or desper- 
ate to be called incurable, or placed beyond the 
best medical skill. The strongest and most grati- 
fying evidence we have of the cultivated tone of 
our country is seen in the hospital provided by 
the general government for the insane of our 
Army and Navy. Its buildings are upon four 
hundred acres and much more will be asked for 

and doubless received and added to it. Lands 


for farming, grazing, horticulture, floriculture, 
lawns, walks, and strolls are attached. 

This valuable investment is under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Goddard, an alienist whose writ- 
ten articles and opinions are known and valued 
by all intelligently informed on insanity. His 
earnest efforts have pushed this asylum to the 
forefront of modern treatment. Pleasant apart- 
ments for all and work on the farm for those who 
enjoy it, and also for those who can be induced 
to engage in dairying, stock raising and floricul- 
ture. Their literary tastes are gratified also by 
ample libraries, reading-rooms, resting places, 
etc. The most gentle and just treatment is 
secured to all with liberties and freedom of action 
that would have stamped its superintendent as 
wildly insane if permitted a few years ago; and 
the freedom here enjoyed is still considered by 
some a reckless flying in the face of hoary-headed 
but decrepit experience. The various types of 
brain disease are here treated in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. The able medical staff in a 
methodical and painstaking manner watch each 
type, noting all its objective and subjective symp- 
toms and its termination. If death results the 
able pathologist commences his researches, and 
carefully preserves all changes and discoveries. 
Thus, at this institution, a literature and author- 
ity are made that are standard throughout not 
only America, but the world. Here again the 
thought pushes to the front, already expressed, 
that those of the strongest and most vivid spirit- 
ual discernment and culture have done by far 
the greatest work for the betterment of the in- 
sane. Grand and ample as is this hospital, with 
the thousands who have crossed its threshold but 
to be blessed and improved, its existence was 
conceived in the heart and head of that unosten- 
tatious, simple, zealous Christian woman, Doro- 
thea L. Dix. The life of this woman is a monu- 
ment of what may be done single handed when 
one’s soul is on fire and burns itself out in earnest 
love for the helpless, She not only went from 
one end of our land to the other, visiting all 
places of all kinds were human beings, from 
whatever cause, were confined, exhorting and 
instructing their officials, while she gathered 
facts on all subjects and of all descriptions ; and 
with these she addressed, pleaded with and be- 
sieged city officials, State legislatures and United 
States Congresses, in session and out of session, 
until she beheld the entire American system 
changed for the better, while her eyes and great 
heart were filled with the tears of joy and thanks 
as she saw reared according to her dearest wishes 
thirty asylums. Her labors did not stop here, 
but crossing the Atlantic the hospitals and 
prisons of Europe heard her loud knocking at 
their doors, which persisted until admitted, and 
they were thoroughly inspected and reported. 
‘From her Scotland received the inspiration and 
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instruction that lifted her insane out of pestilen- 
tial, dark dungeons and placed them in the homes 
of light, cleanliness and comfort, and to-day no 
country excels her in the humane and successful 
treatment of the sick in mind. 

While I cannot stop to speak of the scores of 
asylums in the various States, all excellent in 
their way, I am reluctant to pass the Willard of 
New York. This was constructed for the chronic 
insane, the sympathies of Dr. Willard having been 
called into action by the wretched condition of 
the so-called incurable insane confined in the 
poorhouses of the various counties. Here the 
classes are separated, able bodied workers by 
themselves, feeble-minded and harmless by them- 
selves, etc., and each in comfortable structures 
upon various parts of a large farm, employment 
or amusement being provided for each, all under 
the care of the same administration. Its build- 
ings are not expensive, the plan works admirably, 
and it should commend itself to every State, as 
the immense sums of money required to build the 
Kirkbride style are not necessary. In the treat- 
ment no case is considered absolutely hopeless, 
and a delightful home is here provided for more 
than two thousand. At Utica, in the same State, 
the asylum is one of the most admirably con- 
ducted in the world. Its superintendents have 
been a long line of officers who have stood from 
the first on the outposts of advanced alienists, and 
for forty-four years they have edited the Journal of 
Insanity, which, for scientific worth in its line, 
has no peer in America, and is an authority in 
allnations. Here, asin the government hospitals, 
all that experience and love of the work suggests 
is tried, and all pathological changes of the brain 
and nerves are critically examined and reported 
by the accomplished pathologist of the staff. 

In many respects New York is far in advance 
of all other States, and one of the most radical is 
the examination of all persons connected with 
her asylums, and if successful, placed upon the 
civil list, where they live and act above all po- 
litical scheming and huckstering. Nearly each 
State and Territory has its peculiarity in the care 
of its insane, yet I must say here that the old 
foster-mother of social, scientific and educational 
advancement, Massachusetts, has a grand asy- 
lum system, with her separation into classes, and 
her training school for nurses, all of which mark 
her advanced position. 

Coming now to our own and what is the 
‘“‘great State of Ohio,’’ what do we find? With 
pride and truth we can say we have six State in- 
stitutions, a credit alike to us and the nation. 
Situated in Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Athens, Toledo and Carthage. Also several 
private homes, as the Cincinnati Sanitarium and 
Oxford Retreat; the former presided over by the 
scholarly gentleman and distinguished alienist, 


been partially destroyed by fire, but was origin. 
ally on the Kirkbride or compact linear design 

and is now a congregation of grand buildings 
three and four stories high, and for the past fi¢ 
teen years in charge of Dr. Jamin Strong, whose 
kindness, suavity, executive ability and skil} 
mark his continued success, and whose opinions 
in his specialty upon the witness stand or to the 
court are law. The record of recoveries is flat. 
tering and the low mortality remarkable. A farm 
of one hundred and sixteen acres is attached, It 
has sixty attendants, one to each twelve, and its 
capacity is seven hundred, and always crowded. 
Seventy additional are employed on the farm, 
laundry, kitchen, etc. Of my personal knowl- 
edge I can say that so home-like and tranquil has 
this great State retreat proven that many, who 
have been discharged, when they feel their old 
affliction coming again upon them urge their 
friends to return them to it, or voluntarily go 
alone. Our asylum in Columbus is under the 
skilful care of Dr. J. W. McMillan. The build. 
ings are four stories, massive and strikmg in ap. 
pearance, with a capacity of nine hundred, and 
to which is attached three hundred and twenty 
acres, and is both an ornament and credit to our 
Capital city. Its superintendent considers con- 
gregate dining halls and the moving of the in- 
firm to the first story in place of the fourth, 
where they now are, very necessary. The Athens 
asylum is very expensively constructed, the 
buildings being three and four stories in height, 
and with a capacity of eight hundred, and gen- 
erously supplied with attendants for all depart- 
ments, and presided over by Dr. Richardson, 
whose zeal, experience, foreign travel and study 
have made him a most successful and efficient 
officer. To it is attached a farm of one hundred 
and eighty acres. The Dayton asylum is on the 
Cleveland plan, all its appointments are substan- 
tial, very fine looking and costly. Its superin- 
tendent is Dr. Pollock, a thoughtful, careful and 
successful general practitioner before entering 
upon his duties, and under whose care order and 
excellent results are obtained. Its capacity is 
six hundred, and about two hundred acres are 
attached divided into lawns, walks, grazing and 
farming. The asylum at Longview has a capacity 
of six hundred and eighty-four, with ninety acres 
of land and the buildings are on the plan classed 
as old by some, but for durability, cheerfulness, 
good lighting and fine appearance is hard to ex- 
cel. The last State asylum to be named is at 
Toledo. Under the progressive, and I may truly 
say adventurous Dr. Toby. It is by far the 
largest hospital in our State, its capacity being 
1,170, and present number nearly up to that 
point. One hundred and seventy-five acres is 
attached, and more to be asked for. It is on the 
cottage plan, the buildings being but two stories 


Dr. Orpheus Evarts. Our Cleveland asylum has 


in height, cheap but comfortable; the freedom 
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allowed is phenomenal and everything that mili- 
tates with non-restraint is set far in the back- 

ound. Excellent reports come from this most 
modern of all treatments ofthe insane. Our citi- 
zens have never said no when asked for money 
to build and sustain asylums. We have im- 
mense sums now in these institutions, and are 
almost constantly enlarging them for this ever 
increasing class. 

Are there are yet things left undone in the best 
interests of the helpless insane? Yes. Let me tell 
some of them, The first and most important 
thing is to take from all county poorhouses these 
unfortunates and so-called incurables that are so 
generally persecuted by vicious and ignorant 
political thugs, who often get these positions as 
reward for party services, and have the State 
alone take entire charge of them. In my opinion 
there is not one county in the State that provides 
proper apartments and treatment for them. On 
the other hand the brutal crowding and endless 
confinement is shocking and destructive of all 
hope of recovery, for they have no occupation, 
improper treatment and no comforts. Mercy 
joins justice and conscience in saying, vemove 
them all, Second, we must have and shall never 
cease until we do have all officers and attendants 
thoroughly examined, and only when a rigid test 
proves them peculiarly fitted for their positions 
can they occupy them. Then put them upon the 
civil list, as in New York and some other States, 
above political removal, intrigue and continued 
uncertainty. Third, we want a separation of the 
acute and chronic, far apart, that each may be 
treated, environed and employed in the way most 
conducive to recovery. Fourth, no more im- 
mense buildings to be erected where they shall 
be collected and kept, but colonies, especially for 
the chronic, be founded and made comfortable in 
small inexpensive structures. Fifth, in connec- 
tion with each asylum at least one-half acre of 
land for each patient, that everything pertaining 
to rural life may be cultivated. Lastly, we want 
the medical schools to dignify much more than 
has ever been done the study of all mental and 
nervous affections, and so instruct their graduates 
that they will recognize and treat these diseases 
in their earliest and most curable stages by hav- 
ing them speedily placed in these special hospitals. 


MEDICAL ACHIEVEMENT IN CHINA.—-It is said 
of Dr. Kerr, a medical missionary at Canton, that 
he has, in the past thirty-six years, treated over 
520,000 patients, and has prepared twenty-seven 
medical and surgical books. He has trained one 
hundred medical assistants, chiefly Chinese. Chi- 
la NOW possesses one hundred and four hospitals 
and dispensaries, at which, in 1889, more than 
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When, in response to the courteous and com- 
plimentary invitation of the distinguished secre- 
tary, I promised to write a paper upon the relation 
of materialism to the vice problem for this Section, 
I did not realize the difficulty of presenting views 
of a comprehensive character within the compass 
of a single paper. Since beginning my task, how- 
ever, I have found that it will be impossible for 
me to present anything more than an array of 
generalities. These generalities, gleaned from an 
extensive range of thought upon this subject, I 
trust may at least serve as food for reflection. 

Some years ago I published in the Chicago 
Medical Journal and Examiner a contribution en- 
titled, ‘“The Pathological Causes of Vice.’’ This 
was based upon observations of the criminal class 
during my service as surgeon at the Blackwell’s 
Island Penitentiary, and in other metropolitan in- 
stitutions. This article, while well received by 
the majority of my friends in and out of the profes- 
sion, invoked the wrath of a few orthodox indi- 
viduals to such an extent that I was stimulated 
to further discussion and study of the subject. 
Fanatical opposition is sometimes an excellent 
evidence that our work is based upon sound prin- 
ciples. 

In announcing myself as a materialist as far as 
the study of vice is concerned, I trust that my 
position may not be misinterpreted, for it is cer- 
tainly not my intention to detract from the im- 
portance of the moral law in its relation to the 
production and repression of vice, or to lessen the 
efforts of the moralist in his attempts to oppose 
goodness to badness. It is the function of the 
materialist to liberalize the existing theories re- 
garding the causation and repression of vice and to 
reduce the subject to a scientific and, as far as pos- 
sible, evolutionary basis. 

The study of the causes and prevention of vice 
and crime in their various phases is one of the most 
important and practical questions of the age. The 
varying forms of violation of physical, social, 
statutory, and moral law, which are included un- 
der the heads of vice and crime, are the outcome 
of certain circumstances of environment and 
laws of progression, which are, and have ever 
been present and operable in society; in all social 
systems, whether of high or low degree of devel- 
opment, and in every grade of civilization. It is 


348,000 patients received treatment. 
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vice is a social necessity, quite as much so as is 
the study of morbid conditions of our physical 
bodies resulting from aberrations of physiological 
laws. Indeed, the two studies are more or less 
interdependent, and therefore demand the interest 
of the physician as well as the philosopher. In 
my opinion it is to the physician, and not to the 
moralist or law-maker, that the society of the fut- 
ure is to look for measures of repression or the 
better correction and prevention of vice and crime. 
Our knowledge of the causes and methods of pre- 
vention of crime is at the present time decidedly 
unsatisfactory and crude from a philosophical 
standpoint, chiefly because the science of statis- 
tics is yet in its infancy, and toa great extent be- 
cause the moralist has acted as an obstructionist 
and has impeded the progress of those who have 
undertaken to reduce the question to a purely 
physio-philosophical basis. 

I will at this point advance the proposition 
that the actions of man are governed entirely by 
the state of society in which they occur. Crimes 
are the result of precedent circumstances; they are 
the pictured and tangible results of occult influ- 
ences, past, present and to come, 7.¢., they are 
the result of an all-pervading, invincible and ever- 
lasting law. Criminal acts are not isolated ex- 
periences with no necessary antecedents or future 
repetitions. 

The doctrine of free will, (7. ¢. of individual 
responsibility), is so simple and appeals so strong- 
ly to the self-esteem and sentiment of the masses 
that it is accepted by the majority of individuals 
with a faith and simplicity that prevails on 
no other question of corresponding magnitude. 
How simple and satisfactory it is for us to say 
that our fellow-man has committed a crime, be- 
cause forsooth he is less holy than we! This 
Pharisaical sophistry is but the outcome of human 
egotism, and as long as it prevails and controls 
our social, moral and legal efforts at repression, 
so long will our criminal classes flourish and mul- 
tiply. Indeed, ‘the who does not advance goes 
backward,”’ and our social system is apt to grow 
worse instead of better. 

It is hardly necessary to go into details regard- 
ing the superficiality of the prevalent methods 
of study and repression of crime. It is so appar- 
ent that it must strike the most casual observer. 
Much has been done in the way of moral and 
physical persuasion, but very little indeed in the 
direction of philosophical methods of the study 
and correction of causes. As civilization has ad- 
vanced and theology has become enlightened in 
its theory and methods, a corresponding improve- 
ment in the moral tone of the social body should 
be expected. Unfortunately, however, there has 
been no improvement—as far as statistics serve to 
testify—which is sufficient to encourage the ef- 
forts of the moralist to any great extent. The 
futility of moral measures, as demonstrated by 


past experiences, is explicable only upon the 

ground that there is something more than free 

will to account for criminal acts. Free will js 

operable only in the case of individuals, and mora} 

persuasion affects only the individual and inc. 

dentally the circumstances which sway the voli. 

tion of the criminal. It accomplishes little or 

nothing in correcting or antagonizing the genera} 

law underlying the production of the criminga| 

class. By analogical reasoning the futility of 
moral means of repression may be readily shown, 

We will suppose, for example, that a certain por- 
tion of the human body is affected by disease de. 
pendent to a greater or less extent upon a de. 
praved constitutional condition. Obviously meas- 
ures of local correction, 7. ¢. correction of the 
local depravity of tissue, although useful to a 
certain extent, fail of their object unless the gen- 
eral and constitutional influences which tend to 
enhance the local trouble are recognized and cor. 
rected. The individual is but an atom of the so- 
cial fabric. When he is depraved, logic requires 
a search for, and if found the correction of the mor- 
bid general or constitutional influences pervading 
social body which bring about perversion of 
thought and action in the individual. Moral per- 
suasion is but a minor consideration; the law can- 
not cope with the question, and punishment is 
futile because these influences operate upon the 
isolated integer and not upon the law of causa- 
tion. Admitting that certain criminals are so by 
reason of structural peculiarities, the inefficacy ot 
preaching is at once explicable. 

That criminality is the result of certain causal 
influences operating by a fixed law has been rec- 
ognized by several eminent historical and statis- 
tical authorities. Buckle and Quetelet have ad- 
vanced some striking arguments bearing upon the 
influences modifying the moral conduct of the 
human race. It would appear that many of the 
actions of mankind which we are prone to attri- 
bute to free will and independent action upon the 
part of the individual, are really the result of a 
fixed and immutable law controlling the moral 
world, almost as definite and arbitrary as the laws 
controlling the physical world. As compared 
with this law the independence, 7. ¢.,free will of the 
individual and the local circumstances of environ- 
ment in operation at the time of the apparently 
volitionary action, are of but little moment, and 
are but accidents in the chain of events. It has 
been shown by the statistics of Great Britain and 
France that there is a constant proportion main- 
tained in the ratio of criminal acts to the number 
of population in those countries. 

Rawson says: ' ‘‘ No greater proof can be given 
of the possibility of arriving at certain constants 
with regard to crime than the fact that the great- 
est variation in the proportion of any class of 
criminals at the same period of life during a pe- 


1 Inquiry into the Statistics of Crime in England and Wales. 
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riod of three years has not exceeded a half of one 
er cent.”’ 


It is generally supposed that in the matter of 


matrimony the individual is governed by free will. 


Quetelet says: * ‘‘ In everything which concerns Statistics prove that there is a constant variation 
crime the same numbers recur with a constancy in the proportion of marriages corresponding to 
which cannot be mistaken. This is the case even | the rise or fall of the price of food products. So 


with those crimes which seem quite indeperfdent 
of human foresight—such, for instance, as mur- 
ders, which are generally committed after quarrels 
arising from circumstances apparently casual. 
Nevertheless we know from experience that every 
year there takes place not only the same propor- 
tionate number of murders, but that even the 
very instruments with which they are committed 
are employed in the same proportion.”’ 

Buckle says: * ‘‘Suicide is merely the protec- 
tion of the general condition of society; the indi- 
vidual’s volition only carries into effect what is 
the necessary consequence of preceding circum- 
stances. In a given state of society a certain 
number of persons must put an end to their own 
lives. This is the general law, and the special 
question as to who shall commit the crime de- 
pends of course upon special laws which however, 
in their total sections must obey the large social 
law of which they are all subordinates. The 
power of the larger law is so irresistible that 
neither the love of life nor the fear of another 
world can avail anything toward even checking 
its operations.”’ 

Buckle further shows by statistics that notwith- 
standing the varying causes of suicide which exist 
in society, such as political excitement, want, 
mercantile crises, disappointments in love, de- 
pression induced by disease, etc., there has been 
in London a very constant average of suicides, 
the average having been during five years 240 
per year. The variation in the number was not 
very great in proportion to the number of popu- 
lation, running from 213 to 266, the latter num- 
ber being attained in the year 1846, which was 
distinguished by the great railway panic. At 
this time the ratio of suicides might naturally be 
expected to be extremely high, but as a matter 
of fact, it was less than one-half per cent. higher 
than the preceding year. Mechanical laws may 
be disturbed by accidental disturbances, yet they 
prevail; so it is with the moral law. 

As showing how the regularity in the course of 
events may manifest itself in the most trifling de- 
tails of every day life one of Buckle’s statements 
is very interesting. It is not infrequent for indi- 
viduals through carelessness to drop undirected 
letters in the mail box. Such an oversight might 
naturally be attributed to individual carelessness, 
but it is shown by statistics that in London and 
Paris, due allowance being made for varying cir- 
cumstances, increased population, etc., that there 
Is practically the same number of undirected let- 
ters found in the mail every year. 


- Sur Homme, Paris, 1835. 


it may be seen from the foregoing that as far as 
statistical evidence goes we may well believe that 


‘“‘there isa Divinity that shapes our ends, rough 


hew them as we may.”’ 


Leaving the question of a general law influenc- 
ing society and determining with unwavering fi- 
delity the occurrence of certain acts which we 
term criminal or vicious, it is unquestionably true 
that there are certain special causes in operation. 
The influence of heredity is so well recognized 
that any remarks in that connection may be con- 
sidered trite; it would however be impossible to 
do the subject justice without an allusion to it. 
It is not always an easy matter to isolate heredi- 
tary influences from others of a special character 
which operate in the development of vice and 
criminality, but there are certain typical cases 
upon record which conclusively prove that hered- 
itary impulses to breaches of social ethics are a 
very important consideration in the study of the 
causes and prevention of vice. There is frequent- 
ly an intimate association between hereditary de- 
fects of a physical character and those manifesta- 
tions of heredity which result in crime. In many 
instances a special act of criminality can be di- 
rectly traced to certain hereditary or perhaps con- 
genital physical aberrations. The powerful in- 
fluence of heredity in the production of vice and 
crime is not so manifest in this country as in some 
of the older countries of the world. Its influence 
is not so dominant among the higher classes, in 
countries in which a Republican form of govern- 
ment prevails as in those in which an effete mon- 
archial and aristocratic system of control exists. 
The older and larger the city the more pro- 
nounced its viciousness. Thus it is to London we 
must look for the very refinements of vice and 
crime. The exfose of the hideous orgies of Cav- 
endish Square followed very closely upon those 
sensational murders of women which attracted the 
attention of the whole world to the great metrop- 
olis. 

In Dr. Ireland’s book, ‘‘ A Blot on the Brain,”’ 
we have evidence collated which is sufficient to 
convince any thinking man that the aristocracy 
of the Old World is hereditarily rotten to the core. 
My hearers may perhaps be familiar with his un- 
merciful handling of the House of the Romanoffs, 
in which his statements are so eminently true 
that the sale of the book has been prohibited 
throughout the Russian domain. Not that the 
aristocracy per se are more liable to viciousness 
than any other class of people similarly situated. 
Unbridled license, idleness and the possession of 
unlimited resources, when taken in connection 


History of Civilization in England. 


with the circumstance of consanguinity or in-breed- 
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ing, are enough to account for the corruption of 
the dominant element in European society. 

That actual physical aberrations or atypical 
conformations of structure must bear a certain 
responsibility for the development of the criminal 
class is amply shown by the researches of Bene- 
dict and Osler. These experimenters have shown 
quite a constant relation between atypical cerebral 
development and criminality. The assertion that 
criminals and a certain class of insane exhibit a 
defective or aberrant brain development, has been 
the conclusion of such students of the subject as 
Corre, Lombroso, Mills, Rousel-Marro, Pavlosky, 
Varaglin, Tenchini, and Badik. To be sure we 
must take into consideration the naive declara- 
tion of Benedict that certain of these cases were 
collected as the result of a Avior? conviction that 
the criminal is an individual having the same re- 
lation to crime, as his next blood kin, the epilep- 
tic, and his cousin, the idiot, have to their com- 
mon encephalo-pathic condition. Hackneyed as 
the illustration may be there is as yet no better 
exemplification of the effects of heredity than that 
embraced in the wonderful tables and statistics of 
the immortal Richard Dugdale in his history of 
the Jukes. 

Ribot,in his famous work on Heredity, has shown 
remarkable examples of an inherited predilection 
not only for crime in general, but of certain forms 
of crime and vicious impulses. 

I perceive that my paper is spinning out to an 
unwarrantable length, and I will therefore pre- 
sent as briefly as possible those causes which 
students of this important social problem should 
always be ready to recognize. 

1. The first cause is that occult all-pervading and 
remorseless law which pervades all social sys- 
tems. Tothis law I would apply the old term pre- 
destination, were it not in my opinion too arbi- 
trary an expression and likely to lay me liable to 
the impeachment of illiberality. This cause has 
already been sufficiently expatiated upon. There 
appears to be an occult influence of an epidemic 
character affecting chiefly the crimes of murder 
and suicide. This is so trite that I would scarce- 
ly mention it but for my desire for completeness 
of classification. There has recently occurred in 
rapid succession in numerous large cities in this 


country a considerable number of cases of wife 


murder followed by suicide. These are an illus- 
tration of a peculiar kind of homicidal mania of 
an apparently epidemic character which occurs 
now and then. It is my opinion, and in this I 
am not alone, that the public press fosters this 
epidemic influence by its blood-curdling accounts 
of such cases. It is a question in my mind 
whether the complaisant manner in which the 
minutie of robberies and defalcations are recited 
by the newspapers, has not its influence in pro- 
ducing crime. 

2. Hereditary impulse independent of percep- 


tible physical aberrations, It is possible that habit 
persisted in through many succeeding generations 
may result in a faulty power of reasoning, which, 
although not characterized by variations in phys. 
ical conformation, may yet be transmitted through 
countless generations. 

3. Defective physique and imperfectly devel. 
oped intellect, hereditary or congenital. 

4. Acquired disease lessening the moral sense 
and will power. Instances of this kind are fy. 
miliar to all of us. Vicious or criminal acts per. 
formed under the influence of acute delirium or 
mania and due to various diseases, are frequently 
met with. 

5. Injuries to the brain. This cause of crime 
and vice is a very familiar one, especially to the 
alienist and neurologist. 

6. Alcoholism. To this cause there are many 
who, in what I consider illiberality, attribute 
nearly if not quite all cases of criminality. There 
is no question but that alcoholism is a potent 
cause of crime, but there are thousands of cases of 
criminal acts which are apparently traceable to it, 
yet in which the influence of alcohol is secondary 
to physical causes inherent to the individual. 
There were certain interesting facts brought out 
by the recent Congress of Alcoholism in Paris, 
which illustrates the importance of the study ot 
the relation of alcoholism tocrime. It was shown, 
for example, that there was quite a constant rela- 
tion between the amount of alcohol consumed in 
various social systems and the amount of crime. 
It is my impression, however, from a study of 
the statistics developed by this Congress that the 
survey of the field of criminality had been rather 
a narrow one, and that certain collateral elements 
in the causation of crime had failed to receive 
their due need of consideration. Some of the 
studies of the Congress were rather interesting in 
this connection. For example, it was shown 
that in Berne, where there are only four saloons 
per thousand of inhabitants, criminality was more 
prevalent than in Zurich, where the proportion is 
12 to the thousand. 

7. Vicious example and surroundings—en- 
vironment. This involves the question of crim- 
inal contagion, which is very important in con- 
nection with our own defective methods of correc- 
tion. The herding together of all zrades of crime 
is one of the most pernicious systems that could 
be devised. In our own city of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, there is no reformatory for young lads, and 
they are therefore sent to the Bridewell, where 
they eventually become contaminated by older 
criminals. This proceeding is as rational as 
would be the sending of a case of sore throat to a 
diphtheria hospital.‘ 

8. Defective education and consequent imper- 
fect mental discipline. This is a question on 


4A movement is now on foot to establish a reformatory in 


Chicago. 
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which the progressive physician and the philan- mésalliance. This involves the question of con- 
thropic politician, if such vara avis exists, should sanguinity. It is questionable whether we as 
bea unit. physicians will ever succeed in accomplishing 
g. (a) Perverted conception and mal-adminis- much in the correction of this particular cause, 
tration of the law. (6) Unjust dispensation of The sanitary marriage is the dream of the idealist. 
the law, statutory and moral. Illogical interpre- If we shoot at the moon however, we may make 
tation of divine law. This cause is of more im- a pretty satisfactory target though we fall far 
portance than is usually assigned to it. What short of the mark. Gross physical infirmities 
may be termed the inequalities of Justice have and certain pronounced mental defects may at 
been responsible for fully as many cases of con- least be taken into consideration in the question 
firmed criminality as almost any other cause of matrimony. Proper selection in marriage 
which could be mentioned. means means both physical and mental improve- 
Bishop Robertson once said: ‘‘ Justice is a pair ment in the race. The human animal is certain- 
of huge iron jaws which open and close with me- | ly entitled to some of the benefits to be derived 
chanical regularity. Nearly every man at some from the science of breeding. Authorities are 
time in his life comes within the legitimate reach | somewhat divided upon the question of Consan- 
of these jaws. Many escape just at the nick of guinity, yet there are few who are not willing 
time because they do not happen to be within to admit the necessity of careful and ripe judg- 
reach at the time the jaws are open and closing, ment in considering the question of the marriage 
while others less guilty perhaps, but also less for- of blood relations. 
tunate, are caught.”’ _ 12. Aberrations and perversions of a sexual 
A very interesting story is told in this connec- | character are occasionally the cause of crime, 
tion of two school boys who were stealing apples more frequently perhaps than is generally appre- 
together. They were detected and pursued. One ciated. Many cases of murder from alleged jeal- 
was caught, while the other one escaped. The ousy are due to sexual insanity. Rapes and var- 
one who was captured was sent to jail and thrown ious crimes of a bestial character may be due to 
among criminals from whom he acquired a moral inherent perversion or to actual insanity. There 
contagion which infected his after life. After his are many illustrations of crime committed as a 
release those acts which before his incarceration consequence of inherent sexual perversion. 
were merely boyish pranks, assumed a criminal, 13. The intermarriage of criminals. As much 


character and he became a confirmed criminal. 
The boy who escaped remained in school and 
doubtless kept up his mischievous tricks during 
his school days. He afterward studied law, be- 
came a lawyer, and eventually was elected a judge. 
Twenty-five years after the apple stealing episode 
the judge sentenced his former comrade to death 
for murder. 

10. Alleged detective science or man-hunting. 


as has been said upon this question, it is doubtful 
whether the correction of this influence by the 
State is possible. If the privilege of matrimony 
be denied to the criminal class, illegitimate rela- 
tions are apt to be established with an even more 
deplorable result. Such people are not apt to 
stand on ceremony, and the correction of this 
cause is therefore more theoretical than practised. 

14. Corruption in politics. Under this head I 


The manner in which the ambitious modern will embrace political encouragement of ruffianism 
would-be detective pursues discharged criminals and protection for criminals. A very sad case 
isan apt illustration of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to recently occurred in Chicago of a prominent law- 
man.’’ How frequently it transpires that a crim- yer who became insane asa consequence of a blow 
inal leaves the prison gates with the resolve to upon the head inflicted by an alleged respectable 
lead an honest life; he secures a position but the citizen during a quarrel of a political character. 
eye of the law is still upon him, and some human As a corollary of political corruption we have an 


tiger in the guise of a detective speedily warns 
his employer that he is harboring a jail bird. 
Discharge follows, and perhaps another place is. 
secured with the same result, andso the relentless | 


pursuit goes on and on until the jail bird finds | 


every avenue closed to him except the road back 
into the jail, Why have we not a Hugo among 
us to describe the pursuit and persecution of 
our own Valjeans? It is unquestionably true 
that the persecution of criminals by would-be 
Vidoegs does much to keep up the census of our 
jails. A want of faith in reformation on the part 
of those who should hold out a helping hand to 
the criminal, drives many a man back to crime. 


imperfect and corrupt police system, the keystone 
of which is the axiom that it takes a rascal to 
catch a rascal. This cause of criminality must 
prevail as long as the credentials of an alderman 
are the qualities of a deep, hard drinker and a 
good rough-and-tumble fighter. 

15. Niggardly and misapglied charity, with 
consequent failure to relieve actual want. As is 
well known, starvation and crime are first cousins. 

16. The importation of the criminal refuse of 
the Old World, and what is worse, individuals 
with fanatical social, political or religious views. 
The important question of immigration demands 
more attention than is usually accorded it. It is 


11, Physical, moral, social, and matrimonial 


really one of the most vital issues of the day. The 
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instance has been known, and quite recently, that 
nearly ten thousand immigrants were landed in 
one day at Castle Garden alone, to say nothing 
of other ports of entry. Were it established that 
all of these people are respectable and producing 
elements in American society, they would certain- 
ly be a very valuable addition to our population. 
There is something striking however, in the fact 
that, although the foreign-born citizens constitute 
but one-eighth of the total population of the coun- 
try they furnish one-third of our criminals, 
one-third of our paupers, and one-third of our in- 
sane. In short, the character of our immigrants 
is so polluted by the wholesale exportation by the 
Old World of the insane, criminal and pauper class, 
that every one thousand immigrants furnishes 
twenty per cent. more of the inmates for our jails, 
asylums and alms-houses than the same number 
of American born. This is a cause which must 
be grappled with by the statesman and not by the 
philanthropist. Should politics become honest, 
or approximately so, there is hope for remedying 
this evil, but under the present system of political 
quackery a remedy for this cause is like some of 
the others I have mentioned, more theoretical 
than practical, 

In this array of generalities and necessarily im- 
perfect classification of causes of vice and crimi- 
nality, it is obviously impossible for me to entire- 
ly cover the field, but ifI have succeeded in pre- 
senting in an intelligible manner ideas which will 
serve as an incentive for the study of the subject 
on the part of my intelligent readers, I shall have 
accomplished my object. As Dumas once said of 
mendicity: Criminality is ‘‘an organized body, a 
kind of association of those who have not, against 
those who have.’’ It is high time that the respect- 
able elements of society should begin the study 
of the causes and prevention of crime in a philo- 
sophical manner. If this be done and the philos- 
opher, preacher, statesman, jurist and physician 
put their shoulders to the wheel and work in 
unison, the time may come when the criminal 
class may not be so pronounced a curse in our 
social system as it is to-day. 


PUERPERAL ALBUMINURIA. 


Read in the Section of Obstetrics and wets wang” Women, at the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., May, 1890. 


BY S. P. DEAHOFE, M.D., 
POTSDAM, O. 

By albuminuria I mean a condition in which 
albumen appears in the urine. It may or may 
not be associated with a decided diffuse nephritis; 
I say decided, for it is more than likely that if al- 
bumen exists for any length of time in the urine, 
there is more or less nephritis. 

I have never been able to distinguish between 
albumen of Bright’s disease and that where the 


disease does not exist. Semmola, in the 47chjz,, 
of Physiology, states that there is a difference jp 
the appearance of the precipitate; and that the 
albumen of Bright’s disease diffuses more rapidly 
through animal membranes. 

A very important form of albuminuria is tha 
found during pregnancy ; most frequently in pri. 
mipare, and frequently associated with othe; 
symptoms of Bright’s disease. The following js 
a very interesting case: 

Mrs. D., aged 32, primipara. Family history: 
Father was an epileptic; other than this it was 
good. The patient’s previous health had been 
moderately good, she was not robust, but rather 
poorly developed. Married October 23, 1887, be. 
came pregnant about December 24, 1887. Qn 
April 28, 1888, she first noticed that her feet were 
swelling. This swelling rapidly increased until 
May 13, when I was called to see her. Her en- 
tire body was cedematous, including hands and 
face. There was difficulty of breathing, due to 
cedema of the lungs. Heart was acting fairly 
well. She complained of headache and nausea, 
but there were neither vertigo nor any trouble of 
vision. Bowels were constipated. I ordered the 
urine saved for twenty-four hours and a specimen 
brought to my office. Amount passed, 16 ozs.; 
sp. gr. 1032, albumen in large quantity. 

I informed the friends of the gravity of the case 
and put her upon a skimmed milk diet, and gave 
her tr. digitalis and bitartrate of potassium to in- 
crease the urinary secretion, saline cathartics to 
act upon the bowels, and vapor baths to act upon 
the skin. The patient continued to grow worse, 
and on May 17, the sp. gr. of the urine having 
reached 1038, albumen increased, the prospects 
of the case rather gloomy, I called for a consulta- 
tion. Drs. Baker and Brandon met me next day 
at 10 A.M., symptoms were still growing worse, 
amount of urine passed during the previous twen- 
ty-four hours, 12 ozs., sp. gr. 1040; urine became 
absolutely thick upon the addition of nitric acid. 
The result of the consultation was to continue 
previous treatment not more than forty-eight 
hours unless improvement took place; if not, to 
induce labor. 

May 19, condition about the same, except in- 
creased headache, and a peculiar heaviness of the 
tongue was noticed in talking. The lips were now 
also markedly cedematous. 

May 20, 8 A.M. ‘Temperature, which had pre- 
viously been normal, now rose to 100°. The 
treatment has been faithfully carried out, but the 
cedema has increased, the urine remains scanty, 
sp. gr. 1042, albumen very abundant. I made 
no quantitative analysis, but upon the addition of 
nitric acid to the urine in a large test-tube it be- 
came so thick that it would not run out of the 
tube when everted. 

May 20, 8 P.M., went to the patient for the pur- 
pose of inducing labor but, upon arriving at the 
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house, the symptoms seemed slightly better and, 
hoping that an improvement was about to take 
place, I postponed the operation to watch the fur- 
ther progress of the case. 

May 21. Temperature normal, oedema slightly 
diminished, sp. gr. 1032, albumen about the same, 
possibly slightly diminished. Treatment was con- 
inued. 

“oom 22, 8 A.M., temperature 99. 2°, sp. gr. 1030, 
albumen about the same, treatment continued. 

May 23, 9 A.M., temperature normal, sp. gr. 
1032, albumen about the same, oedema same. 
Severe headache, slight nausea, and slight, tran- 
sient dimness of vision complained of by the pa- 
tient. ‘Treatment continued, except that the ca- 
thartics were withdrawn. 4 P.M., severe headache 
continues, severe nausea and vomiting with pain 
in the epigastric region now comes on, cannot re- 
tain milk. 9 P.M., headache continues unabated, 
vomiting ceased, dimness of vision now marked, 
patient says she sees flashes of light before her 
eyes. Muscular twitchings are now noticed. 

10:20 P.M., convulsions. I arrived in a few 
minutes. The patient had not yet regained con- 
sciousness fully. Gave her % gr. of sulphate of 
morphia hypodermatically, and inhalations of 
chloroform. Mouth was bleeding from a bite of 
the tongue during the convulsion. 11 P.M. In 
the presence of Dr. Brandon I introduced a male 
elastic catheter into the uterus and let it remain. 
I found the os low down, soft, and open suff- 
ciently to admit the finger. I stayed with the 
patient all night. She slept most of the time 
under the influence of the morphia. Has passed 
no urine since I P.M. 

May 24,9 A.M. Has no pain and expresses 
herself as feeling quite good. 10 A.M., some 
bloody discharge from the vagina, but no pains 
yet. 1:30 P.M., passed about 4 ozs. of urine, the 
first in twenty-four hours, sweating profusely ; 
occasional pains are now noticed referable to the 
uterus. "Temperature 100.5°, sp. gr. 1034, albu- 
men the same. 8:30 P.M., rests quietly, uterine 
contractions feeble but increasing. 11 P.M., called 
and found pains much increased; was delivered 
of a female foetus at 1:40 A.M. without an unfa- 
vorable symptom except the temperature, which 
remained elevated at 100.5°. 

May 25, 8 A.M., temperature 100°, slight head- 
ache. 10:30 A.M., sweating freely, headache con- 
tinues, otherwise feels as well as could be ex- 
pected. Continued the digitalis, bitartrate of 
potash, and cathartics, 4:30 P.M., was called on 
account of patient having difficulty in breathing, 
and found it due to pulmonary cedema, quite mark- 
ed upon the right side, evidently due to her lying 
mostly on that side, the vesicular murmur being 
almost absent. I changed her position to a sit- 
ting posture and then to the left side, with relief 
of the dyspnoea. Urine is much increased, sp. 


From this time on the patient continued to im- 
prove. The cathartics were withdrawn and tr. 
ferri chloridi was added, also lime water was ad- 
ded to the milk on account of some nausea. 
Dismissed the case June 1. 
I might add here that she was again delivered 
with forceps of a healthy male child May 24, 
1889, having passed through her pregnancy with- 
out any of her previous trouble. 
The subject of puerperal albuminuria has at- 
tracted the attention of obstetricians for many 
years, and is well known to be associated in ways 
still imperfectly understood with many important 
puerperal diseases, In the severer cases a well- 
marked parenchymatous nephritis exists; but if 
every case of albuminuria in pregnancy is due to 
a nephritis, it is probably a form of the disease 
which may neither lead to severe symptoms nor 
to chronic disease; however, the absence of severe 
symptoms or the continuance into the chronic 
form may often be explained by the most rational 
of all treatment, viz.: removal of the cause. On 
the other hand, the appearance of albumen in 
the urine of a pregnant woman, though not call- 
ing for active interference, should be regarded as 
a danger signal, and put the physician on the 
lookout for other indications of renal disease. 
There are a number of theories as to its causa- 
tion, such as a poor quality of blood, an altered 
condition of the blood, which, on account of the 
call for nutritive supply on the part of the fcetus, 
contains an excess of albuminous material. Any 
condition producing sudden hyperzmia of the - 
kidneys giving rise to a state analogous to the 
first stage of Bright’s disease, such as sudden ex- 
posure to cold and impeded cutaneous action. 


PRESSURE OF THE GRAVID UTERUS. 


Prof. Edes, of Harvard University, thinks that 
in many instances it is the result of impeded ab- 
dominal circuiation, although it is rare that the 
gravid uterus can press upon the renal veins. 

Bartels shows that the renal veins occupy a 
position which secures them from pressure. 

Playfair says: ‘‘ The obvious fact that in preg- 
nancy the vessels supplying the kidneys are sub- 
jected to mechanical pressure from the gravid 
uterus, etc., suggests that here we may find an 
explanation of the frequent occurrence of albu- 
minuria; that this is further strengthened by the 
fact that the albumen rarely appears until after 
the fifth month.”’ 

That this last theory is not correct is shown by 
the history of the case just reported, in which the 
albumen appeared prior to the fourth month, at 
which time the gravid uterus could not certainly 
have pressed upon the renal veins. 

The symptoms of albuminuria of pregnancy 
are by no means constant. Anasarca is probably 
the most frequent symptom which attracts the 


gr. 1020, albumen reduced more than one-half. 


attention of both patient and physician, not only 
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the swelling of the lower extremities, but the face 
and upper extremities also. 

Any puffiness of the face or hands should give 
rise to suspicion and lead to an examination of 
the urine. The anasarca may extend throughout 
the whole body as it did in the case reported, the 
lungs not escaping. Headache, dizziness, dim- 
ness of vision, spots before the eyes, nausea, 
sleeplessness, irritability of temper, are often met 
with, and should cause suspicion and lead to an 
examination of the urine, which is generally 
scanty and high-colored, and may contain, in ad- 
dition to the albumen, epithelial cells, tube casts 
and blood corpuscles. The most formidable of 
all is eclampsia. 

I believe it may be taken as proved that albu- 
minuria is not necessarily accompanied by eclamp- 
sia, although the two are almost invariably com- 
bined. 

Not only is the mother’s life in danger ulti- 
mately, but there is a strong predisposion to abor- 
tion, due to imperfect nutrition of the foetus by 
blood impoverished by the drain of albuminous 
materials through the kidneys. Tanner mentions 
four cases out of seven which he attended that 
aborted, one of them three times in succession. 


TREATMENT. 


The treatment should consist of such remedies 
as tend to promote the secretion of the urine and 
thus relieve, or at least diminish, the congestion 
of the renal vessels. Saline diuretics, such as the 
acetate or bitartrate of potash, will best answer 
this indication. Purgatives which produce watery 
motions should be administered. Dry cupping over 
the loins may have a beneficial effect in lessening 
the renal hyperemia. The action of the skin 
should also be promoted by the use of vapor baths. 
The diet should consist of skimmed milk, with 
which may be allowed a little whitefish. Tr. of 
chloride of iron is excellent, and may be com- 
bined with tr. of digitalis, which acts as an ex- 
cellent diuretic. 

In obstinate cases, where all these fail, we must 
consider the advisability of inducing premature 
labor. 

IS THIS OPERATION JUSTIFIABLE ? 


Barker says it should be resorted to only after 
treatment, thoroughly and perseveringly tried, 
has been without success. 

Hofmeier says it does not increase the risk of 
eclampsia, and may avert it altogether. 

Lusk says as far as his experience goes, the 
practice of waiting upon Nature has proved uni- 
formly disastrous, while the induction of labor 
has furnished recoveries. 

Braun says he has known but one patient to 
recover between the fourth and sixth months of 
pregnancy except where abortion has taken place. 

I believe it is perfectly justifiable in all cases 
attended with symptoms of great gravity; and I 
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should not hesitate to adopt this resource in Cases 
in which the quantity of albumen is great anq 
progressively increasing, and in which treatment 
has been of no avail, and especially if attende 
with such symptoms as severe headache, dizziness 
and loss of sight. 

As it is not likely to be indicated until the chilq 
has reached a viable age, although in my case jt 
will be noticed that it was much earlier, and the 
child’s life is in danger from the albuminuria, we 
are justified in performing the operation for the 
mother’s safety alone. 


THE MEDICO-LEGAL ASPECT. 


This involves a question of medico-legal im. 
portance. Charges of inadequacy of cause for 
its performance may be made, and the physician 
should take all precaution to avoid these, and 
thus save him the unpleasantness of a prosecu- 
tion for a criminal offense, 

Tidy says (Vol. iii, p. 100): ‘It is manifest 
that if any question should arise or action at law 
be commenced against a medical man for inducing 
abortion, it would be necessary to show: 1, that 
there was a necessity for the operation, the life of 
the mother being at stake, and the operation being 
less to be feared than natural delivery; and 2, that 
his action was dona fide.”’ 

Now, it may be difficult for a practitioner to 
successfully defend himself against a charge of 
inadequacy of cause for its performance, owing 
to the increasing number of conditions which 
justify the induction of premature labor; there- 
fore we urge upon medical men, 1, not to induce 
premature labor or abortion without the most 
mature deliberations; 2, not to undertake it until 
after consultation with a second practitioner; 3, 
in any case to have the full consent of the husband 
or guardian, in writing, if possible. 

Taylor says (p. 592): ‘‘’This practice has been 
condemned as immoral and illegal, but it is im- 
possible to admit that there can be any immoral- 
ity in performing an operation to give a chance of 
saving the life of a woman when, by neglecting 
to perform it, it is almost certain that both herself 
and the child will perish. 

‘‘ Any question respecting its illegality cannot 
be entertained, for the means are administered or 
applied with the dona fide hope of benefiting the 
female, and not with any criminal design.”’ 

When eclampsia supervenes what shall we do? 
Shall we attend to the convulsions and let the 
labor take care of itself, as Gooch says? There 
seems to be a difference of opinion upon the sub- 
ject, one advising the immediate emptying of the 
uterus, others who leave the labor entirely alone. 
Evidently that course which seems least likely to 
prove a source of irritation to the mother is the 
one to adopt, and the practitioner must exercise 
his own judgment as to what course he will pur- 


sue. But when convulsions come on during the 
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earlier months of pregnancy, as they did in my 
case, there seems, to my mind at least, to be no 
doubt as to the course to pursue, viz.: to bring on 
labor with the least possible irritation to the 
mother. The introduction into the uterus, with- 
out rupturing the membranes, of a flexible male 
catheter, seems to be the best way. 

To control the convulsions there are several 
remedies recommended. If the woman be a 
strong, healthy one, with marked evidence of 
great cerebral congestion, and vascular tension, 
such as a full, bounding pulse and a livid face, 
venesection is a valuable remedy. Of the seda- 
tives which are useful, chloroform probably stands 
at the head of the list. Hydrate of chloral, per 
rectum, or in combination with bromide of pot- 
ash per os, is highly recommended. That which 
served me best was hypodermatic injections of 
morphia in % gr. doses, together with inhalations 
of chloroform intermittently. 


THE TREATMENT OF PLACENTA 
PREVIA. 


Read by Title in the Section of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at 
the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association, May, 1890. 


BY AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A.M., M.D., 
OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

I am not unaware that much time and atten- 
tion have been given to the subject of placenta 
previa, but the high rate of mortality that has ob- 
tained among the mothers and the children, what- 
ever method of treatment employed, is sufficient 
apology for bringing the subject before this 
Association. During four years in the Leipzig 
clinic, Oberman' had sixty four cases. The mor- 
tality of the mothers was eleven per cent. That 
of the children fifty three per cent. The treat- 
ment employed was Hofmeier’s, or as it is some- 
times called, the Berlin method. Version 
combined with external and internal manipulation 
was employed in cases which were attended with 
hemorrhage. The head of the child was brought 
to the os uteri, and maintained there as a tampon. 
Massage of the fundus uteri was employed during 
extraction. JIodoform tampons are advised only 
in hemorrhagic cases arising in the earlier stages 
of pregnancy. ‘The foetal mortality attained as 
high as 83.4 per cent, when bimanual podalic 
version was carried out according to the method 
followed by Behm and others. 

Some authorities have thrown out altogether 
consideration for the child’s life, and have brought 
the pregnancy to a close as soon as it was discov- 
ered that placenta przvia existed, and utero- 
gestation had passed the mid-term. There are 
other authorities not so radical. They advocate 
the expectant method of treatment. They wait 


unti! hzmorrhage becomes serious before they 
resort to the induction of premature delivery. 
Parvin’ regards the child viable in the seventh 
month. 

From his experience, heemorrhage, in the ma- 
jority of cases, does not come on prior to that 
time; and protection can be afforded the child, if 
it can escape the dangers incident to birth. 

His most serious consideration is, how can 
delivery be affected with reasonable degree of 
safety to the child, without endangering the 
mother. Parvin offers no newer method, but 
refers to Zweifel’s suggestion for manner of con- 
ducting podalic version. The obstetrician for the 
purpose of making version, should pass one or 
two fingers anteriorly. 

By this means a much further entrance can be 
made into the uterus, and less violence will be 
done to the attachments of the placenta. The 
author here referred to, would conjoin the hydro- 
static pressure of Barnes, with the partial detach- 
ment of the placental mass, as being the best 
method of treating placenta previa after the 
labor has so far advanced that the vaginal portion 
has disappeared. This plan, it is claimed is most 
conducive alike to the safety of the mother and 
the child. Barnes advises that sufficient dilata- 
tion should be obtained, before delivery can 
safely be accelerated by forceps, by turning or by 
embryotomy. If turning must be resorted to, the 
forceps should be used to prevent the delay in 
the passage of the foetal head, and to relieve the 
constriction of the only partially dilated cervix. 
Barnes does not approve of Simpson’s method, 
the entire removal of the placenta before the 
birth of the child. To hasten labor he would 
rupture the membrane and separate the portions 
of the placenta that are adherent within the lower 
zone. His line of conduct is wholly regulated 
by the occurrence and the absence of haemor- 
rhage. Tampons are used, but not relied upon 
to protect against hemorrhage. A firm binder 
is applied over the uterus. 

Cases in which the uterus fails to act, dilatation 
is aided by water bags. Forceps are preferred to 
version, when the head presents, Hemorrhage 
usually ceases after full canalization of the pas- 
sage, and the placenta is detached from the lower 
zone. McDonald,’ after the seventh month, 
would not wait if the haemorrhage is severe. He 
first ruptures the membrane, applies a binder 
over the uterus and gives ergot. 

He has experienced great difficulty in using 
Barnes’ hydrostatic dilators. He prefers using 
one or two fingers, sweeping them round ina 
circle so as to separate as much of the placenta 
as is within reach. He exercises lateral pres- 
sure on the os uteri to accelerate the labor. If 


2 Theophilus Parvin, M.D., Philadelphia, Med. News, 1588. 
3Dr. Keith N. McDonald, Edinburgh Med. Jour., also Braith- 


‘ Braithwaite’s Retrospect, part 98, page 309. 


waite, part 90, p. 272. 
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the presentation is not a natural one, he intro- 
duces the fingers in the shape of a cone into the 
os uteri, and retains them there for a while. The 
uterus is to be steadied, but pressed down until 
the hand gains admission into the cavity of the 
uterus. He passes the hand, if necessary, 
through the placental mass, 

Both feet, if in reach, are brought down at 
once. Ofthe 4,515 cases delivered in the Rotunda 
Hospital,‘ Dublin, during the three years ending 
November, 1886, there occurred twenty-three 
cases of placenta praevia. There was a material 
mortality of four deaths, three of which were 
complicated with other serious affections. The 
foetus was lost in eleven cases. If the presenta- 
tion was normal, the membranes were ruptured ; 
this caused the presenting part to act as a tam- 
pon. Intro-external version was performed, A 
leg was brought down to act as a plug until ex- 
pulsion took place through natural efforts, or was 
aided by artificial means. Against the practice 
of passing the hand through the placental mass 
many objections have been urged. Rhamsbotham 
was opposed to this practice. He refers to 
Deleurye who presented arguments strongly 
against the practice. In some cases in which it 
was necessary to let off the liquor amnii, Deleurye 
recommended that the placenta be pierced by an 
instrument. The chief objection against the 
practice of perforating the placenta with the 
hand, must always be because of the difficulty in 
the execution, An attempt to penetrate with 
the hand or the fingers the placenta, is liable to 
be followed by a displacement of the placental 
mass. Such displacement might bring on imme- 
diate uncontrollable hemorrhage with a fatal 
result. Itistrue, as it was known even to Smel- 
lie and to others, that the placenta is sometimes 
so soft and undeveloped or retrograded, as to be 
easily penetrated by the fingers, but such a con- 
dition cannot be relied upon as existing in the 
usual cases of placenta previa. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that the larger vessels permeating 
the placenta, may sometimes be wounded or 
lacerated as the open sinuses and vessels are, 
when the placenta is forcibly detached as was 
done by Simpson and his followers. 

In such cases the immunity of the mother or 
of the foetus from danger, can only be ascribed 
to phenominally occurring uterine contractions, 
that immediately constringe the vascular tissue 
to such an extent as to avert the dangers of 
hemorrhage incident to the mother, and those of 
asphyxia to the child. My own experience, 
based upon careful observation and study, has 
deepened my conviction that the practice of per- 
forating the placental mass in the great majority 
of cases of placenta previa, is not to be com- 
mended ; nor is my experience favorable to the 


4See Dr. Fleming on “The Treatment of Placenta Previa,” 
Lancet, Jan. 15, 1887. 


practice of the entire removal of the placenta 
before the birth of the child, as has been so often 
advocated by high authorities. I believe tha 
such a practice was founded on a mistaken view 
of the physiology of some of the functions of the 
parturient organs. In central implantation of 
the placenta, Barnes’ recognized the fact, that 
there is an enormous ectasia of the vessels. This 
condition often leads to hyperplasia, the trangy. 
dation of serum from the vascular channels. ‘The 
vessels become expanded, the tissues swollen, 
hard and unyielding. When the implantation js 
wholly central, the area of growth is more lim. 
ited than when the seat of the placenta is at the 
fundus or at the side of the uterus. 

Added to this there is often an absence in great 
measure of the natural stimulus for a speedy ac- 
complishment of labor owing to the undeveloped 
condition of the child. In the treatment of six 
consecutive cases of placenta praevia occurring 
in my own practice, I recognized the fact that 
the ectasia of the vascular development in the 
cervix was not uniform. 

In the area of growth in almost every case, 
some portion of the marginal implantation was 
much more limited than others. After ascertain- 
ing the point offering the least resistance, and 
where the vessels were the smallest, I effected 
separation of the placental attachment, sufficient 
to admit the index finger. Careful inspection of 
the point or points of previous hemorrhage, often 
proved quite sufficient to warrant an attempt to 
make separation of the placental attachment. 
Firm tamponading to guard against undue hem- 
orrhage from the open vessels was resorted to. 
After inserting one or two fingers between the 
tampons and the detached portion of the pla- 
centa, the membranes were sought for. If the 
cervix was hard and unyielding, no attempt was 
made to rupture the membrane, until evidence 
was had that the cervical tissue was soft and 
yielding, and the lower segment of the uterus 
contracted at intervals. The administration of 
ergot was not followed with beneficial results. 
Kneading or regular massaging the uterus above, 
contributed greatly to the relaxation of its lower 
segments. The binder was employed. As the 
fundal and equatorial zones of the uterus con- 
tracted, the lower ones relaxed. On the occur- 
rence of this condition, the tension of the pla- 
cental vessels was found to be greatly diminished. 
This gave me full control over the points of hem- 
orrhage. 

In all cases much attention was paid to details. 
Strict antiseptic precautions were instituted at 
every step of the proceeding. Until the birth of 
the child was complete, connection of the placenta, 
as far as possible, with the cervical tissue was 
maintained. By the employment of this method 
of treatment in the six consecutive cases of cen- 


5 Lancet, 1879 ; also Braithwaite, part 81, p. 218. 
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tral implantation of placenta praevia, nota single | dominal fissure. In the third case both mother 
death of the mother occurred, and only one death | and child survived ; in the fourth the mother sur- 
among the children. The cause of the death of | vived as above stated. In reporting these cases, 
that foetus, however, was not due to the existence | I do not wish to lay claim as yet to any special 
of placenta previa, but to hydrocephalus in the method of treatment, for I am not unmindful 
child. that the outcome of the treatment of another 
The mother was phthisical, and the placenta series may be altogether different. 
was found to have undergone fatty degeneration.! In the presentation of these cases, I can only 
In two of the cases of this series, haemorrhage | commend for consideration, the method I adopted, 
occurred at the close of the seventh month; in|in preference to others more radical in their 
two, at the close of the eighth month; in one, | nature, and which have so often been attended 
after the eighth month ; in the last, near the close | with unhappy results. 
of the ninth month. In another series of eight; For, according to Churchill,’ it has been esti- 
hundred obstetric cases occurring in my own prac-| mated in placenta przevia, that material mortality 
tice, there were four cases of placenta przevia. | is as one if three. 
In two of the cases hemorrhage occurred at the} Read has estimated as one in four and a half, 
seventh month ; in the third case, hamorrhage| and Barnes as one in ten and two thirds. Says 
did not appear until the second week in the| Fitzpatrick, the dangers from prematurity, as- 
eighth month ; in the fourth case there was no|phyxiation and malpresentation are very great. 
hemorrhage until the close of the ninth month. | According to the same high authority, Churchill 
This last patient was a primipara. Theos and_| estimates that half the children are lost. In this 
cervix were rigid and swollen. The hemorrhage} connection there is a point in the treatment that 
at first was moderate, but it gradually increased | should be emphasized, and it is this. It often 
and at length became alarming. happens that those who are engaged in the prac- 
Careful examination revealed that the placental | tice of obstetrics, and who may become exceed- 
vessels at the left and posterior aspect of the| ingly expert in detecting the various positions of 
cervix had broken away. ‘Tampons of iodoform | the foetus and in conducting examinations, and 
wool and gauze were firmly applied. in passing judgment upon methods of treatment, 
This controlled the heemorrhage for the next} have really no surgical knowledge. 
twenty-four hours, after which the cervix was| The nature and kind of training they have re- 
more yielding. Further resistance was easily | ceived, have not fitted them to meet and cope 
overcome by digital and manual dilatation. with the emergencies arising from the occurrence 
The vaginal introitus was irrigated with warm | of a severe case of placenta praevia. 
sublimate solution. The iodoform tampons were| Knowledge to meet such emergencies can be 
continued. On thethird day labor pains came / obtained only by long, tedious and constant prac- 
on; these were encouraged by the application of| tice, and in purely surgical and gynecological 
the binder, and by massage to the fundal and|cases. As the obstetrician has not, asa rule, the 
equatorial segments of the uterine tissue. As the trained hand of the surgeon, the case is frequently 
labor peogressed, hzemorrhage ceased. The pla-| hurried to an early close, often at the expense of 
centa was not fully detached until after the child! the mother, and more often at that of the foetus. 
was born, but was carried to the right and sup- 
ported by an assistant using napkins dipped in a 
warm solution of bichloride. The child did well 
and the mother made a good recovery. I have SPECIFIC TREATMENT OF TYPHOID 
no doubt that had I ruptured the membrane when FEVER. 


5 j j in. | Read tn the Section of Practice of Medicine, Materia Medica and 
first called, and attempted podalic aon by = Phystology at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American 


ternal and external method, the child would have Medical Association, held in Nashville, Tenn., May 22, 1890. 
been asphyxiated before the rigidity of the os and BY J. H. VAN EMAN, M.D., 
cervix could have been overcome, even if the sub- PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, KANSAS CITY MEDICAL 


COLLEGE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


sequent expulsion of the head had been aided by male : 
the application of the forceps, as has been some-| While it might seem the subject of the treat- 
times advised. In one case of this series, haem-| ment of typhoid fever is well worn, and that but 
orrhage occurred after the close of the seventh little progress has been made in its treatment 
month; in one, during the first week of the during the last decade, it is yet true that much 
eighth month ; in the third, hemorrhage did not diversity yet obtains as to its therapeutics, and 
appear until after the second week of the eighth its rational and specific treatment is far in the 
month; in the fourth there was no alarming | rear of both its etiology and pathology. 

hemorrhage until the close of the ninth month.| Long before the microscopic discoveries of 
In the first two cases of this last series, the|Koch and other investigators, the thinking mem- 
mother survived. The foetus in one was still-| bers of the profession recognized the fact that 


born; the cause of its death was congenital ab- SLancet, April 6, 1889, 
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there was a specific cause for typhoid fever, and 
many other diseases, and attempts were made at 
various times to make such application of drugs 
that the disease-producing ferment of poison 
might be either neutralized or destroyed in the 
blood, and thus cut short a disease which, under 
other conditions, either lasted until death ended 
the scene or the fire ceased to burn for want of 
fuel. 

Without any understanding of the necessary 
environments for the growth and proliferation of 
the poison, many different lines of treatment were 
carried out, with the intention of either cutting 
short the disease, or at least of lessening its se- 
verity. 

One of the earliest plans of specific treatment 
was based on the supposition that the excretions 
of the microbe of typhoid fever was intensely al- 
kaline, and as no living organism can exist for 
any length of time in its own excretions, large 
doses of nitrite of ammonium, reinforced by other 
ammonia salts as certain indications might re- 
quire, were used. By this plan of treatment the 
author (a surgeon in the late Confederate Army) 
claimed the organisms producing typhoid fever 
were rapidly destroyed, and in a series of two 
hundred and twenty-five cases he claimed not a 
single death occurred. 

By repeated and continued doses of calomel, 
German physicians claimed to greatly reduce the 
death-rate. Of later date the use of the salicylates, 
and more especially the salicylate of ammonium, 
have been highly lauded. The sulphites have also 
been used for the same purpose; also combina- 
tions of iodine and carbolic acid, known as the 
Bartholow treatment. 

Many other plans of treatment, having for their 
object the destruction or neutralization of the 
typh-poison, have been tried, but time will not 
permit further notice of them in this paper. The 
general plans of treatment, however, have been 
the so-called expectant, 7. ¢., by meeting the dan- 
gerous symptoms as they arise, and thus obviate 
the tendency to death, be it coming from what- 
ever direction it may. 

From almost the earliest history of the disease 
the mineral acids have held a prominent place in 
the treatment of typhoid fever; not, however, as 
a poison destroyer, but as a tonic. They were 
supposed to assist in keeping up the vital forces 
until the fever had run its course. All these many 
years, however, the faculty were combating the 
destructive effects of an unknown something, a 
contagium vivum, whose effects, both pathologi- 
cal and lethal, were thoroughly understood. Of 
the laws that governed its growth and reproduc- 
tion, even of the means by which it entered the 
human organism, almost absolutely nothing is 
known. 

Within the last decade, stimulated by the in- 
vestigation of Pasteur, of Koch, of Sternberg, 


and of hundreds of other active, thinking, work. 
ing members of the profession, darkness is rapidly 
being superseded by light, and we are fast recog. 


‘nizing the truth that all our contagious and jp. 


fectious diseases are caused by a living entity 
within the body; a germ that has shape, and 
form, and laws of self-preservation, and repro. 
duction, just as definite and positive as of any 
living organism. The veriest tyro in medicine 
is beginning to understand something, at least, 
of the life-history of bacteria and their agency in 
the production of diseases. 

In the early part of the fall of 1889, following 
up the conditions under which pathogenic germs 
can be cultivated and reproduced, my attention 
was particularly drawn to the fact that all such 
germs could only be cultivated in an alkaline me- 
dium, and with the converse of this truth, as 
well, that let a culture fluid, perfect in every other 
respect, be either intentionally or accidentally 
made even slightly acid, the germ growth was at 
once arrested, and not only that, but the germs 
already in existance soon become feeble and the. 
cease to exist. 

It struck me like a revelation, that for the long- 
continued popularity of the acid treatment of ty- 
phoid fever I had found a rational hypothesis. 
More than that, it occurred to me that I had 
found a plan of treatment that promised to reduce 
the proliferation of the typh-poison within the 
body to the minimum, and possibly to entirely 
arrest it by a therapeutic agent that would have 
no deleterious effect on the human organism. 
Other germicides, such as the mercuriates, car- 
bolic acid, etc., will, when introduced into the 
body in sufficient quantities to destroy the dis- 
ease germs, destroy the patient as well. 

Acting on my theory, I at once began the treat- 
ment of my typhoid cases, as soon as I was rea- 
sonably certain of my diagnosis, as follows: For 
the first 36 to 48 hours I gave calomel in five to 
ten grain doses until I had very thoroughly 
cleansed out the alimentary canal, for the purpose 
of either sweeping out or destroying all typh- 
germs that had not migrated from the intestine. 
While doing this I sterilized all foods and drinks, 
thus preventing the ingress of new germs. This 
being done, I put the patient on half drachm 
doses of dilute muriatic acid giver in syrup and 
water, every three hours, night and day. Now 
as to results. In six cases thus treated, all re- 
covered. In all diarrhoea was promptly arrested 
and never gave any further trouble; in fact, some 
little attention was required to keep the bowels 
open. In no case, after the institution of this 
treatment, did delirium occur. Neither sordes 
nor dry cracked tongue in any case, In five of 
the cases the duration of the disease was under 
twenty-one days. No complication existed, and 
convalescence was uninterrupted and unusually 
rapid. In none of the cases did the evening tem- 
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perature go above 103° after treatment was well 
commenced. In one case only, which began with 


course, lasting nearly five weeks and having as a 
complication hemorrhage of the bowels, which, 
while rather profuse, was readily controlled by 
morphine and ergot per orem. 

It is true that six cases are a small number on 
which to base an opinion or tabulate results, yet 
the subject seemed to me to be of such vast im- 
portance, and the results obtained so marked, that 
| felt ita duty to bring the subject before the pro- 
fession, hoping that many others might take up 
the work and by the next meeting be able to re- 
port results, 


NOTE ON NASAL HASMORRHAGE. 


Read in the Section of Laryngology and Otology, at the Forty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the American Medical Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., May, 1890. 


BY FRANK HAMILTON POTTER, M.D., 
OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LECTURER ON DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND THROAT IN THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF NIAGARA UNIVERSITY. 


The object of this short note is to call attention 
to the symptom of bleeding from the nasal pas- 
sages depending upon or associated with deformi- 
ties of the septum, especially of its anterior por- 
tion. This observation is not new, but will be 
found in most of the works treating of nasal dis- 
eases. We find, however, that as a rule, the 
writers consider that the hemorrhage is caused 


deformity. 


or concave side of a deflection of the anterior part 


of the septum, or upon both sides. Sometimes, 
an attack of la grippe, was protracted in its where there is thickening of the septum without 


deflection, we have observed hzemorrhage to occur 
from the same cause. The mucous membrare 


by a slight erosion located at some point of the | 


| appears to become at these points extremely thin, 


-and unable to withstand the blood pressure. I 
know of no pathological investigations of this 
condition, and speak only from a clinical stand- 
‘point. While it may not be strictly accurate to 
usg the term ‘‘thin’’ in this way, it expresses 
very well the clinical features of these cases. 

To illustrate how severe these hazmorrhages 
may be occasionally, I recall the case of a man 
‘aged 46 years, in good health and without con- 
stitutional disease, who, from repeated bleedings 
during about fifteen days, reduced his weight ten 
pounds, and was found in bed weak and fright- 
ened. Fear, of course, is an element to be con- 
sidered in such a case, the loss of blood not an- 
swering entirely for the patient’s condition. The 
treatment of these cases involves the removal of 
the deformity or the cauterization of tHe bleeding 
surface. When the deformity is sufficiently large 
to cause obstruction to respiration through the 
nostril, the thickened or deflected portion should 
be removed, preference being given in this opera- 
tion to the fine nasal saw. Or where the deform- 
ity is sharp and projecting, even if not large 
enough to cause obstruction, it may be removed 
ina similar manner. As the wound heals and a 
new membrane is formed, we will find that the 
hemorrhage will disappear. When the above 


For instance, Bosworth’ says:— conditions are not present, or when the bleeding 


‘Slight deformities of the septum are probably takes place from the concave side of a deflection, 

the cause and source of an epistaxis more fre- the surface should be thoroughly cauterized. 

quently than any other lesion met with in the For this purpose I generally prefer chromic acid 
nasal cavity, the apex of the projecting portion fused on the point of a probe. In this way each 

becoming the seat of a slight erosion, probably as bleeding point can be touched. Frequentiy we 
the result of attrition by the dust-laden current | find that these points are located at the union of 
of the inspired air. In this way the walls of the the triangular cartilage with the vomer and the 
blood-vessels become thin, while at the same time perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, and it is well 
the eroded surface forms a site for the formation to be especially careful in looking along these 
of dry crusts,” E This opinion may be accepted as sutural lines. It may happen that a single cau- 
fairly representing the views of the profession on terization will not be sufficient. The scab that 
this point. Yet it does not cover all the cases of usually forms after the application of chromic 
epistaxis associated with these deformities. Some acid will not cling to the parts, or even fail of 
severe cases of bleeding occur without any ero- formation altogether. In such a case it must be 
sion whatever, at least any that careful observa- reapplied as soon as we find the haemorrhage recur. 
tion can detect. It is to this class of cases that Sometimes I have found it necessary to apply it 
your attention is directed. In studying these four and five times before success was obtained. 
cases we must eliminate as causes of the heemor- Never has it failed when followed up in this man- 
thage, I, traumatism; 2, constitutional or sys- ner. Of course the usual after-treatment is to 
temic conditions ; 3,, Vicarious menstruation ; and follow, both after the removal of the obstruction 
4, other local morbid conditions. We find sim- and the cauterization, that now pertains to the 
ply an extreme thinness of the pituitary mucous proper performance of nasal surgery. 

membrane, due primarily to the presence of ade- This treatment can be followed also when an 
formity. There is no erosion. The hemorrhage erosion is present and the cause of the hzemor- 
is often severe and difficult to control. It is in- rhage, but then the indication is so plain that 
termittent. It may occur either upon the convex any one would naturally treat it in a proper man- 
\ner. It is in these rather obscure cases, that could 


'“ Diseases of the Nose and Throat,’’ Vol. I, p. 311. 
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| 
be easily overlooked, that care must be exercised | vere ulceration and scarring, procuring a rela. 
and treatment promptly determined upon. tively favorable condition of the patient and rapid 
The annoyance and even danger of these re- convalescence. It is also of great prophylactic 
peated hemorrhages, and the difficulty many value, as direct contagion will be difficult, and at 
times in locating the places where they occur, a distance impossible, because not only the per. 
warrants this brief reference to a very simple son, but the bed, air, and surroundings of the 
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matter. 
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THE RELATION OF GENITAL DISEASES TO SKIN 


AFFECTIONS.—Dr. FRANK (Zeitschrift fiir Heil-' 


kunde) describes a case of chronic urticaria caused 
by genital disease, which was observed in the 
gynecological clinic of Prof. Schanta, in Prague. 
The patient, a sewing woman, 28 years of age, 
had menstruated since her sixteenth year without 
difficulty until three years previgusly. Then her 
flow was accompanied by headache, an eruption 
of vesicles upon the back, forehead, cheeks, and 
extremities ; also pain in back and cramps in the 
abdomen, and a profuse leucorrhcea. The skin 
symptoms always followed the menstruation 
promptly, so that in a couple of hours most of 
the body was covered. The gynecological exam- 
ination revealed chronic Oophoritis and bilateral 
salpingitis. On Oct. 16, 1888, both tubes were 
removed, and eight months later she reported that 
the menses were not painful and that the skin 
eruption had entirely disappeared. The explana- 
tion of this case lies in regarding urticaria as 
nervous cedema, and that in the above-mentioned 


patient are rendered thoroughly aseptic. 


| THe INFLUENCE OF DRUGS ON ABSORPTION, 
The importance of a knowledge of the process of 
absorption taking place in the intestine cannot 
be over-rated, and consequently any addition to 
our information on this subject is to be welcomed, 
The absorption of drugs by the intestine has been 
very little investigated, andit is on this point that 
LEUBUSCHER, of Jena, has made some experiments, 
The process of absorption must no longer be con- 
sidered a purely physical one, but a function of 
living cells, so that any causes which may inju- 
riously affect the life of these cells will also inter- 
fere with proper absorption. The cells may be 
altered by influences acting directly on them- 
selves, or through the blood current, or through 
means of the nervous system. With regard to 
direct injury of the cells, Leubuscher experi- 
mented by isolating a small coil of intestine in a 
living animal by means of light ligatures, and 
then injecting a strong solution of a mineral acid, 
washing this out with water and introducing a 
known quantity of grape sugar in solution. 
Compared with a normal intestine, the quantity 
_of grape sugar absorbed was considerably lessened. 
In other experiments, the artery supplying the 
'coil was tied, or the vein leaving it, producing in 


case the relation shown between the genital and the one instance anzemia and in the other conges- 
skin affection was caused by frequent attacks of tion; in both cases, but more especially in the 
pain that increased the sensitiveness of the nerves, latter, absorption was greatly interfered with. 
especially those governing the vascular supply of Investigations as regards the third division— 
the skin. namely, the effect of the nervous system—could 
not be fully carried out. The action of various 

ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT OF VARIOLA.—M. | drugs was then tried. Grape sugar and a solu- 
BIANCHI has described (Lo Sperimentale) a treat- tion of iodine in iodide of potassium were used as 
ment that has been attended with excellent re- tests of the power of absorption, and the following 


_ sults in 96 cases, 22 of which were slight, 39 drugs were selected: quinine, opium, alcohol, 


grave, and 15 very severe. He commences with glycerine; also weak solutions of common salt 
a full tepid bath of a solution of 1:20 of boric and Carlsbad waters. Coils of intestines were 
acid; during this bath the patient is covered exposed and isolated in two animals. In one the 
with an antiseptic soap. During the course of grape sugar or iodine solution alone was injected, 
the disease the patient is bathed every four hours and in the other the same mixed with the drug 
with a solution of 1:1000 of corrosive sublimate to be tested. The results were afterwards corrob- 
or the boric acid solution. After these bathings orated in animals in whom an artificial intestinal 
he is anointed with iodoform and vaseline, 1 to 5 fistula had been secured. Quinine, opium and 
parts in the hundred, according to the gravity of | morphia, even in weak solutions, interfered great- 
the case. All the pustules are opened with an ly with absorption. Morphia acted in the same 
aseptic needle, and their contents evacuated.’ manner when it was introduced into the system 
The patient is then enveloped in aseptic linen’ by means of hypodermic injections. Alcohol in 
that is frequently changed ; all objects in the weak solutions (5 to 2 per cent.) increased absorp- 
apartment, the floor and walls, are washed every tion, but in larger quantities hindered the process. 
two days with a solution of sublimate 1:200.| Glycerine produced no decided effect, weak solu- 
This treatment diminished notably the duration tions of common salt increased, and Carlsbad 
of the eruption, lessened fever, and prevented se-| water had no effect on absorption. A few exper- 
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iments were also tried by estimating the quantity 
of iodide of potassium passed within a certain 
time in the urine of patients after a dose of this 
drug had been administered by the mouth, the 
iodide being dissolved either in water, alcohol, 
glycerine, Carlsbad water or milk. With alco- 
holic solutions the quantity was increased as com- 
pared with the watery solutions; with glycerine, 
this was the same as with water; Carlsbad water 
also increased it, but milk lessened the quantity, 
—Lanceet. 


AcTION OF URINE ON TissuES.—This subject 
was recently discussed before the Société de Biol- 
ogie. The older surgeons considered infiltration of 
urine asa grave accident, particularly in preventing 
the union or cicatrizing of wounds. This opin- 
jon is erroneous in more than one point, as the 
clinic daily demonstrates the negative. On the 
other hand experimental researches of Guyon and 
Buchard have shown that urine alone is aseptic. 
That it becomes hurtful after alteration, due to 
the accidental development and multiplication of 
the pyogenic bacillus which give the urine irri- 
tating properties, ramified in certain cases by 
gangrenous and diffuse phlegmons. In his turn 
M. Tuffier, in experimenting upon animals, has 
once more confirmed the views now all but uni- 
versally admitted. They fully support some re- 
cent surgical operations that seem bold to the 
point of rashness, such as the resection of the ves- 
icle wall for neoplasm, etc. Genito-urinary sur- 
gery is, like other branches, dependent largely 
upon experimental work for its further advance- 
ment, 


STERILITY IN THE MALE.—CASPER (Berlin 
Alin. Wochenschr., Rev, d. Sci. Med.) has observed 
the following curious and interesting case: A 
man of 30 years had been married two years, to 
a young woman who presented nothing that 
would account for the barrenness of their mar- 


end of less than ten months was delivered of a 
child presenting all the signs of hereditary syph- 
ilis. The mother remained free from all signs of 
syphilis. 

The author closes the article with some obser- 
vations upon the two forms of masculine sterility; 
the absence of the spermatic fluid and azoo- 
spermia. 


PREMATURE LABor.—At the meeting of the 
International Medical Congress, in the Section of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, the discussion on the 
Indications and Methods for producing Prema- 
ture Labor was opened by Dr. PARVIN (Phila- 
delphia) in an eloquent address, in which he 
briefly referred to the fact that out of some thou- 
sand cases nearly seven-eighths require prema- 
ture labor for deformities of the pelvis, and these 
cases must be decided on the degree of deformity. 
He then recounted the various diseases in which 
it might be required for the sake of the mother, 
such as albuminuria, in which he considered it 
but seldom necessary, even in cases that went on 
to eclampsia, quoting Gooch’s well-known apho- 
rism; in cardiac diseases also he employed it but 
exceptionally, but frequently had recourse to it in 
pneumonious disease, where it gave satisfactory 
results, more especially in acute lung affections, 
where dyspnoea was a prominent symptom. In 
obstinate vomiting as well as in chorea it might 
occasionally be required, but only after all other 
means had failed. For the sake of the child it 
became necessary in cerebral apoplexy, and in 
some cases of cholera. Professor Macan (Dublin) 
discussed the ethical side of the question in pelvic 
narrowing, and dwelt fully on what he called the 
‘‘proportionate value’’ of the mother’s and child’s 
life. He stated that in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries the question was to some extent affected 
by the religious aspect, but that notwithstanding 
the great improvements in the Czesarean section 
and its lessened mortality,the final decision between 


riage. The husband had an inflammation of|it and craniotomy rested with the mother. What- 


the urethra, complicated by left epididymitis eight 
years before, but no evidence of antecedent syph- 
ilis. The sexual organs presented a normal con- 
formation, testicles of normal consistence, but on 
the upper portion of the left epididymis was an 
induration the size of a bean. The prostate and 


ever method was adopted should be carried out 
with the most rigorous antisepsis. Dr. Dohrn, 
while admitting the great improvement in Czesar- 
ean section, contended that there was still a wide 
field for premature labor in which it was of the 
greatest benefit. Dr. Calderini recommended 


seminal vesicles were normal. The urethra|that in the case of a living child premature labor 


readily allowed the passage of a No. 22 Charriére. 
The lymphatics were generally indurated, espe- 


cially those of the groin. A red, dry ulcer was 


should not be induced when the true conjugate 
diameter was under seventy-five millimetres. 


found on the posterior wall of the pharynx as| ABDOMINAL SECTIONS BY PROFESSOR MARTIN. 
well as ulceration of the right tonsil. Semen|—On Wednesday morning, August 6, Dr. MAR- 
was normal in appearance but contained no/|‘TIN, of Berlin performed three abdominal sections 
spermatozoa. After two weeks of specific treat-|at his private hospital in the Elsasserstrasse be- 
ment, five spermatozoa were observed in the se-| fore a company of distinguished foreign operators. 
men, and after an additional two months as many | Each patient was chloroformed in her ward, then 
as 20 spermatozoa could be counted in a single|carried upon a couch with wheels to a room 


field. At this time the wife conceived, and at the|where the abdomen was thoroughly washed 
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with sublimate, the pubis shaved, and the urine 
drawn off. The visitors, at the request of the 
operator, entered the operating theatre divested 
of their coats and waistcoats. The operator and 
his assistants were in a yet more complete un- 
dress uniform. The patient was brought into 
the theatre, underwent a fresh washing, the juice 
of a lemon being lastly squeezed over the abdom- 
inal integuments. The operator sat between the 
patient’s thighs, the chief assistant—also sitting 
—was placed to the patient’s left. In all three 
cases the operation was performed with great 
rapidity, and the abdominal incision was made 
very long, almost reaching the umbilicus, 
although in no case was a large tumor present. 
The wound was also closed quickly by means of 
stout catgut sutures, not placed closely together. 
In the second case a suppurating tube was re- 
moved from the right side. In the third an in- 
traligamentary ovarian cyst was enucleated. The 
first operation was of great interest. An inter- 
stitial myoma of moderate size was present. ‘The 
uterus and its appendages were drawn out of the 
wound, and the vessels of the broad ligament 
temporarily secured by means of large pressure 
forceps. Then a vertical incision was made, ex- 
tending down the back and front of the uterus, 
passing over the fundus. The myoma was next 
enucleated. The capsule was treated after Dr. 
Martin’s special method; none of its substance 
was cut away, but its raw surfaces were united 
by deep, and its cut edges by superficial, catgut 
sutures. The forceps being removed, the sutures 
and appendages were replaced in the pelvis. In 
none of the cases was flushing or drainage em- 
ployed. The instruments were immersed in a 2 
per cent. solution of carbolic acid. For the wash- 
ing of the patients and the operator and assistants 
a I in 1,000 solution of sublimate was employed. 
The spray was not used. 


REMOVAL OF A PORTION OF THE LIVER.—M. 
‘TERRILLON reported to the Academie de Medi- 
cine (La Semaine Médicale) the case of a woman 
who presented herself at the Salpétriére with a 
large, painful tumor in the region of the false ribs 
on the right side. It was determined that this 
growth sprang from the liver. An exploratory 
puncture was made at the highest point of the 
tumor, which gave exit to a few grams of liquid 
resembling that found in hydatid cysts. Not- 
withstanding that this slight operation had di- 
minished the size of the tumor, a laparotomy was 
decided upon. The opening was made in the 
right side parallel with the false ribs. A portion 
of the liver, as large as two fists, presented itself, 
literally stuffed with innumerable small hydatid 
cysts. It was determined to remove the tumor, 
but as it was directly continuous with the tissue 
of the liver, excessive hemorrhage was feared. 
To avoid this an elastic ligature was thrown about 


(SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. 
the growth, to form an artificial pedicle. ‘The ; 
diseased part separated by the elastic ligature was Journ. 
secured to the outer wall of the abdomen. A; 
the end of seven days this portion mortified anq 
separated in the line of the ligature. There re. 
mained an ulcer, the base of which was formed by PEI 
the necrosed liver tissue, separated from the peri- Bi 
toneal cavity by the free adhesions which haq —, 
formed. After six weeks the ulcer was complete. pty 
ly healed, and the patient in excellent health, made at 
letters. 
INFECTIOUS ORIGIN OF TETANUS.—The view addre 
that tetanus is (Bulletin de la Gazette Médicale) 
infectious has long been prevalent in France and 
other countries. Recently LEYDEN has reported allm 
to the Society for Internal Medicine of Berlin, tothe 7 
three cases of tetanus in man, one of which was delphis 
cured. In the three cases the bacillus of Nico- 
laier was found in the neighborhood of the ‘te. — 
tanic’’ wound; inoculations successively upon 
the mouse, rabbit and dog producing the charac. — 
teristic disease in each instance. With the first 
two animals the result was fatal. The interest- 1 
ing conclusions in these cases relate to pathogen- 
esis and treatment. We can believe with Leydea there 
that tetanus is a virulent disease, the symptoms and 
being caused by the contact of the poison with cal £ 
the nervous centres, without the intervention of robe 
anatomical lesions that are problematical. For v 
the same reason we can admit that the chances of — 
a cure augment as the disease lengthens, and if rem 
the patient survive the sixth day there is a good. rem 
chance of recovery. The indications for treat- ligt 
ment point more strongly to local antisepsis, than Son 
in any other microbic or virulent disease. 004 
ACUTE GONORRHGA.—SCHWIMMER especially to 
recommends the following injection in acute gon- iw; 
orrheea : qui 
kk. Salicylate of mercury, .o1 gr. 
Water, 100 grs. a tes 
The injections to be used three times daily. At ob 
the end of three or four days the discharge has, 501 
as arule, become mucous in character, when the - 


remedy is to be discontinued. For chronic cases 
he recommends the same drug in a strength of 5 
centigrams to 100 grams of water.—Z’ Union Méd- 
tcale. 


TREATMENT OF HERPES TONSURANS.—CHA- 
RON (Journal de Médicine de Bruxelles) claims 
excellent results in the treatment of this trouble- 
some affection by Reynold’s method, that con- 
sists essentially in making use of the cataphoric 
action of the galvanic current. The positive 
pole, covered with a sponge saturated with a1 
per cent. solution of bichloride of mercury, 1s 
placed over the affected portion of the scalp, and 
the negative pole upon some indifferent point, 7. ¢., 
sternum or back. The application is continued 
for fifteen to thirty minutes, and is said to be fol- 
lowed by prompt improvement. 
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JEQUIRITY. 

The papers on jequirity and the discussions 
thereof which were listened to with great interest 
and profit at the meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association held at Nashville, and which have 
recently appeared in the pages of THE JOURNAL, 
revive for a moment the lagging interest in the 
remarkable history of this drug. Many of the 
remedies which the last decade has brought to 
light have had a more or less chequered career. 
Some of them have enjoyed a certain amount of 
popularity in their. day, and have been relegated 
to a deserved, and sometimes an undeserved ob- 
livion. Others, which brought with them un- 
questionable elements of success, have stood the 
test of time, and are come to stay, while others 
obscurely lived and died between the covers of 
some bulletin of materia medica. Few remedies, 
however, have been ushered into the world with 
better patronage or more éc/a/, and have had such 
an interesting history as jequirity. With itsSouth 
American reputation, the Brazilian bean found its 
way into Dk. DE WECKER’S Clinic,and from thence, 
with his indorsement and recommendation, it soon 
found a place in nearly every clinic throughout 
the civilized world. A host of experimenters set 
about to put it to the crucial test, and its virtues 
were tested in every case where the old remedies 


thalmological journals, but such was the power 
of its reputation that trials were continued, and 
in spite of adverse criticism, its position seemed 
to be assured. Hardly a clinic could be visited, 
where some patients were not seen undergoing the 
torments of a course of jequirity treatment—and 
the little vial containing the infusion was exult- 
antly pointed out as the cause of the torments 
and the great specific for trachomatous conjunc- 
tivitis and corneal pannus. ‘There were a num- 
ber of men, however, who watched this revolution 
in the treatment of pannus with some misgivings 
as to the ultimate result. They demanded of the 
remedy not only a greater assurance of success, 
but also a greater insurance against danger. They 
could not quite make up their minds to subject a 
patient to a course of treatment which, during a 
certain period of its development, placed the in- 
flammation beyond their control. Still, brilliant 
results were frequently reported. Numerous eyes 
which had been entirely given up, were restored 
to usefulness—but it was remarkable how many 
eyes were given up, and how frequently the clas- 
sical methods entirely failed. When notes were 
carefully compared it appeared that in the clinics 
where jequirity was not used trachomatous pa- 
tients got along quite as well as in those where 
the infusion was freely applied; and there was a 
good deal less anxiety as to results. The outcome 
of these observations and comparisons, was that 
very many who were carefully watching the ex- 
periments, were led to rely on the less violent 
methods and to abstain from the use of jequirity. 
Time, which brings about so many changes in 
methods and procedures, has not been idle in this 
instance. Jequirity is not much used now. The 
reason why its popularity has so remarkably 
waned, is not difficult to ascertain. It is necessary 
to state here that our remarks apply only to the 
infusion. With the powdered jequirity we have 
had no experience. 

Glancing at the clinical history of the drug, it 
is evident that there are three great objections to 
the jequirity treatment. First, the painfulness 
and severity of the process. Second, the danger 
of corneal ulcerations. Thirdly, the unreliability 


had apparently failed, or whenever the irresistible | of the ultimate result. Itis unnecessary to discuss 


craze for something new tempted the ophthalmol- 


the first statement. Every one who has witnessed 


ogist to experiment with this suddenly famous) q patient with jequiritic ophthalmia, has wit- 


drug. Hardly had it reached this country when | nessed a patient in severe pain. 


The danger to 


some ugly reports appeared in some of the oph-| the cornea has been often much underestimated. 
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It is claimed that the intense inflammation can 
be controlled and in this manner any tendency to 
ulceration of the cornea can be checked. Expe- 
rience teaches, however, that instances frequently 
occur where the inflammation can not be con- 
trolled, and where the result is disastrous. With 
such a possibility in view, it is difficult to gainsay 
the verdict dangerous. The statement regarding 
the unreliability of the ultimate result may be 
called in question, yet there is an abundance of 
testimony to its corroboration. Let it not be un- 
derstood that we would have jequirity extermi- 
nated. It has its place, but only as a dernier 
ressort, to be employed when the less heroic 
methods have entirely failed. The classical 
methods have been by some much underestimated, 
and they ever will be if not used with proper dis- 
crimination. The promiscuous rubbing on of 
blue stone, and the persistent brushing the lids 
with nitrate of silver, without proper attention to 
the changes which are taking place, particularly 
in the cornea, must necessarily bring discredit on 
thismethod. A little more brains and a little less 
perfunctory routine work would add greatly to the 
credit of our clinics and materially decrease the 
percentage of failures. There is one other con- 
sideration which is worthy of mention in this 
connection on account of its practical bearing, 
although it has no scientific value. It should be 
borne in mind, when using a dangerous remedy, 
that the misfortunes of conscientious and compe- 
tent physicians are only too liable to contribute 
to the fortunes of a certain class of lawyers. 

The foregoing remarks may seem rather super- 
fluous to the experienced ophthalmologist, but 
they are certainly opportune for the tyro in oph- 
thalmology. Heroic measures have a potent 
charm, which often obscures the danger associated 
with their adoption. Therefore a repetition of 
the note of warning is not amiss. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE 
PATHOLOGY OF FEVER. 

Roussy (Arch. de Physiol., xxii, p. 354, 1890) 
has recently added some original experiments to 
our knowledge of the febrile process. He has ob- 
served several cases of high temperature of brief 
duration from the use of stale beer, decayed flesh, 
and drinking stagnant water containing vege- 
table matter, such as hay, leaves, etc. He refers 


the cause of this fever to soluble chemical syp. 
stances rather than to a specific microorganism, 
In experiments upon animals he found that intra. 
venous injections of water containing decaying 
organic matter produced an intense fever afte; 
reaching 42° C., and marked gastro-intesting| 
disturbance, when a like quantity of the same 
substance introduced into the stomach did not 
cause fever or other disorders. 

The writer especially calls attention to the 
high fever produced by beer yeast. When rubbed 
up with distilled water, and after 24 hours i. 
tered, and a cubic centimetre of filtrate injected, 
hypodermatically, it is followed immediately by 
severe attacks of fever lasting from twelve to fif- 
teen hours. That this fever is not due to the 
mechanical effects of the germs was proven by 
the fact that when a quantity of yeast cells 
were collected on a filter and dried at a tempera- 
ture of 120° C., then mixed with distilled 
water and injected, the temperature rose but a 
fraction of a degree. That the fever was caused 
by the product of the living cell was demon- 
strated by cultivating beer yeast in bouillion, 
then carefully washing the cells at the bottom of 
the glass with sterilized water, and allowing 
them to stand for three days. The injection of 
this mixture produced the same stormy febrile 
attacks as that caused by the injection of stale 
beer. 

He was able to separate the peculiar substances 
causing this fever, by the following method: a 
considerable quantity of yeast, 2-3 kg., was added 
to 1-2 liters of water and allowed to stand with 
occasional agitation for two or three days. After 
careful filtration, absolute alcohol was added un- 
til nothing more was thrown down, The preci- 
pitate was collected on a filter, washed, redis- 
solved, and again precipitated. At last a white 
shining flaky precipitate was obtained, that under 
the microscope appeared to be made up of three or 
four substances. Through the different solubil- 
ity of these substances in water, diluted and pure 
alcohol, it was possible for Roussy to separate 
them. Fever was only caused by one, a sub- 
stance presenting fine granular masses of a light 
yellow color, which deliquesced, forming a syrupy 
mass that when dried adhered strongly to the 
vessel. In a desiccator the precipitate was pure 
white, resembling porcelain, slightly scaly and 
easily pulverized. It was readily soluble in 
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water, slightly in ether, and not at all in alcohol, 
penzine, chloroform or bisulphide of carbon. 
Upon the tongue it rapidly melted, at first hav- 
ing a resinous taste, then a biting feeling which 
rapidly rose to a sense of strangulation. 

If one-half milligram of this substance, ‘‘Py- 
retogenin’’ as it iscalled by the writer, is injected 
for each kilogram of the animal’s weight there is 
arise of temperature beginning one-half to one 
hour after the injection, and frequently reaching 
as high as 42°C. It is accompanied by chills, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, etc. The pulse is small, 
hard and frequent, and the skin dry. After six 
or seven hours the animal is again in a normal 
condition. During the febrile movement there 
is an increase in urea, carbonic acid and the 
amount of heat eliminated. 


THE EFFECTS OF COFFEE ADDICTION. 


The excessive consumption of coffee by the 
working population, especially the females, of the 
district of which Essen is the centre is thesubject 
of a paper by Dr. F. MENDEL, in the Berlin klin- 
ische Wochenschrift, showing the principal dis- 
orders consequent upon the chronic abuse of that 
substance. He states that great numbers of the 
Essen people are in the habit of drinking coffee 
from morning till night, averaging daily a pound 
or more for each individual, of the Ceylon berry, 
which contains about four grams of caffeine to the 
pound. The author arranges the morbid phe- 
nomena observed by him in three groups, which 
are all remotely or directly referable to the ill ef- 
fects upon the nervous system of the chronic abuse 
of caffeine. First, there are nervous troubles, be- 
ginning in a feeling of lassitude and indisposition 
to work, followed by depression of mind, cephal- 
algia and insomnia. ‘These symptoms disappear 
more or less promptly when the individual has 
taken a concentrated infusion of coffee. Second, 
muscular disorders, as a greater or less diminu- 
tion of vigorous motion, the impairment being no 
greater in the coarser domestic labors than in fine 
handwork, and tremors of the hands, even when 
at rest. Third, circulatory phenomena, as small, 
accelerated and irregular pulse, enfeebled apex- 
beat of heart, palpitation and some precordial dis- 


gia, eructations, sense of fullness of or pressure 
over the stomach. Anorexia is frequent, with 
nervous dyspepsia. A tendency to acne rosacea 
has been observed in a certain proportion of cases. 
The treatment consists in the gradual withdrawal 
of the coffee and the substitution therefor of 
milk, which helps to re-enforce the oftentimes 
scanty dietary; cognac in small doses at the out- 
set of treatment; the patient to have daily cold 
baths with energetic friction; to spend as much 
time as possible in the open air. Ifthe character 
of the daily labor is such as to produce nervous 
strain, this difficult work should be discontinued 
temporarily, at least. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE CONDEMNED AND THE FACULTY OF MED- 
ICINE.—The last man condemned to death has 
declined to go to the dissecting room with his 
head cut off. What is droll in the whole pro- 
ceeding is that the judges have hastened to com- 
ply with the wishes of an assassin, in which 
action they have been vigorously applauded by 
the political press. To our mind such a proceed- 
ing is scandalous, as paupers in our hospitals are 
entitled to the same consideration, and ought to 
have it accorded to them as readily as to a mur- 
derer. It is the least the latter can do to render 
some service to science, when during life they 
have caused so much trouble. Let the patients 
in our hospitals, those who can walk, get up and 
go to the Palais de Justice and there claim a 
burial of the first class ; surely the judges would 
accord it to them sooner than to the Pranzini and 
Eyraud. In closing let us add that M. le Minis- 
tre has not understood the gravity of this request 
—it means, without doubt, the ruin of anatomical 
study, in encouraging such a ridiculous fear of 
the amphitheatre of l’Ecole de Médicine.—ZLe 
Progres Médicale. 


CHOLERA.—The epidemic is still prevalent in 
the interior provinces of Spain. It is reported 
that the full extent of its ravages is not made 
known to the public, the Government having sur- 
veillance of all telegrams which would be calcu- 
lated to excite apprehension. So far as ill-founded 
and sensational reports are concerned we deem 


tress; coldness of the extremities, appreciated this action eminently judicious. ‘The disease is 


even by the patient; aneemia of the mucous mem- 


reported as steadily advancing along the African 


branes and yellowish white complexion; cardial-| coast of the Mediterranean Sea. The Russian 
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Government is advised of a severe outbreak in 
the seaports of the North Pacific Ocean, and all 
vessels coming from Asiatic Russian ports are 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. Sporadic cases 
are reported here and there in the United States, 
and sensational articles are sent broadcast by the 
press which at any other time would fail to com- 
mand the least attention. 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE MISSOURI 
VALLEY held their third annual session at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, September 17 and 18. There 
was a large attendance. The membership in- 
cludes many able physicians and surgeons. The 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. J. 
M. Richmond, St. Joseph, Mo.; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. B. F. Crummer, Omaha, Neb.; 2nd 
Vice-President, Dr. G. W. Coit, Missouri Valley, 
a.; Secretary, Dr. F. S. Thomas, Council Bluffs, 
a.; Treasurer, Dr. T. B. Lacy, Council Bluffs, 
Ia. The next meeting will be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., December 18 and 19. 


GOLDEN BELT DistTrIcT MEDICAL SOCIETY.— 
The Fall Meeting of this Society will be held in 
Abilene, Kan., on the 2nd prox. Dr. P. 
Daugherty, Junction City, Kan., President, and 
Dr. F. B. Browne, Salina, Kan., Secretary. 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE IN CHICAGO.—This 
institute was opened on July 2. ‘Twenty-four 
persons have thus far been under treatment. In 
twelve of the cases it was confidently believed 
that the dogs which inflicted the wounds were 
mad. In the other cases doubt is entertained 
upon that subject. The patients were treated by 
inoculation, and in every instance without any 
appreciable ill-effects. 


REDUCED RATES.—The fare from Chicago to 
Louisville for those who propose to attend the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Association, which convenes October 8, and the 
American Rhinological Society which meets in 
the same city two days earlier, has been placed at 
one and one-third rates for the round trip. There 
should be a full representation from the upper 
Mississippi Valley at these meetings. Abundant 
provision is made for a large attendance. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES.—Among the mission- 
aries who sailed from San Francisco September 
4, per steamer Oceanic, we find the following: 
T. R. Jones, M.D.; Mrs. Stella B. Jones, M.D.; 


Miss Rachel R. Benn, M.D.; Miss Ida Stevenson, 
M.D.; all for North China; J. H. M’Cartney, 
D., and wife, for West China; Miss Rosetta Sher. 
wood, M.D., for Korea. 


BERLIN MEDICAL CONGRESS.—It is gratifying 
to learn that the United States was so well repre- 
sented at the International Congress. Excepting 
Germany it had the largest number of members, 
being represented by 659. Germany, excepting 
Berlin had 1,752, Berlin 1,166, Russia 429, Great 
Britain 358, Austro-Hungary 262, France 179, 
Italy 146, Denmark 139, Holland 112, Belgium62, 
Switzerland 67, Spain 41, Sweden 108, Norway 
57, Roumania 32, Luxembourg 2, Portugal 5, 
Turkey 12, Greece 5, Bulgaria 5, Servia 2, 
Monaco 1, Canada 24, Brazil 12, Chili 14, Mexico 
7. Other parts of America 30, Egypt and Africa 
14, China 2, Japan 22, India 2, Australia 7. 


KLEBs-LOFFLER BACILLUS.—Spronk, Wint- 
gens and v. d. Brink claim to have demonstrated 
that the Klebs-Loffler bacillus is the essential! 
etiological factor in diphtheria. From pure cul- 
tures they have obtained a substance that pro- 
duces paralysis similar to the post-diphtheritic. 
—WNederl, Tijdschr, v. Geensk. 


A RECENT FRENCH DECISION has reversed the 
old rule of French jurisprudence that a physician 
cannot recover for attendence upon the last sick- 
ness ofanindividual. Dr, Benoist,of Saint-Nazaire, 
recently carried a case of this kind, involving a 
charge of 236 francs, to a court of last resort and 
secured a favorable decision. 


PROF. ERNST V. BRUCKE held his last lecture 
on July 17. The occasion was properly observed 
by students and colleagues of the eminent physi- 
ologist. He is retired from his professorship in 
consequence of the Austrian law that does not 
permit a teacher to remain in his position after 
having reached the age of 70. He had been pro- 
fessor of physiology in Vienna for forty-one years. 


THE RIBIERI PRizE.—The Turin Academy of 
Medicine announces the subject selected for the 
competition for the International Ribieri Prize as 
being ‘‘ Researches on the Nature and Prophy- 
laxis of the Infectious Diseases of Man.’’ The 
value of the prize is $3,600. The competing 
papers should be written in either the Latin, 


Italian or French languages. 
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PROTECTIVE INOCULATION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 

Probably the most noteworthy discovery reported at 
the recent session of the International Medical Congress 
was Prof. Koch’s announcement of a substance that has 
the power of preventing the growth of the tubercle ba- 
cilli, not only in the test-tube, but in the animal organism 
as well. Guinea-pigs, that are extraordinarily suscepti- 
ble to tuberculosis, inoculated with this substance, ac- 
quire immunity to inoculations of the tubercle bacilli; 
and in animals affected with general tuberculosis, inocu- 
lation with the substance will stop the morbid process 
without any injury to the organism. The experiments 
are yet incomplete, and their author very conservatively 
refrains from drawing any other conclusion than that of 
the possibility of making the body resistant to the action 
of pathogenic bacteria. 

In this, as in other discoveries that have marked new 
eras in the progress of science, independent observers 
have touched the threshold at the same time. Koch’s 
omission to state the character of his substance only al- 
lows us to surmise that it is similar in character to that 
discovered by two French observers, who established the 
date of their discovery in somewhat the same fashion in 
yogue among the philosophers of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteeth centuries. 
August 27, Dr. Grancher and Dr. H. Martin deposited a 
sealed envelope with the Paris Academy of Medicine in 


November, 1889, containing a description of a method of 
treatment by which they had arrested for a long time the paseo" ¢ interest. 


evolution of experimental tuberculosis in rabbits. 


According to Le Mercredi Médical of 


the results were sufficiently constant to be employed 
after the same fashion that Pasteur used desiccated 
spinal cords for treating rabies. The most virulent cul- 
ture is designated as number one, killing a rabbit in five 
days or less; the cultures numbered two and three are 
fatal after a variable time, according to the resistance of 
the animal. Cultures four, five and six are less fatal, 
while cultures seven, eight, nine, and ten decrease in 
strength and do not affect rabbits. 

A rabbit is inoculated in a vein of the ear with half a 
Pravaz’s syringeful of a culture diminished in virulence 
to number six. Ina week culture number three is in- 
jected, and this is repeated in nine days; two weeks later 
culture number two is injected, then, nineteen days 
later, culture number one. After inoculation with num- 
ber one the animals usually die, though not so quickly 
nor with such severe lesions as the test rabbits inoculated 
atthe same time. If the inoculations stop at number 
two, the rabbits live for months thereafter. 

Very justly, these experimenters believe that they have 
succeeded in giving to rabbits a prolonged resistance 
against sure and rapid experimental tuberculosis, and 
also in conferring immunity against that disease, the 
duration of which remains to be determined. ¢ The prob- 
able benefit of these discoveries to humanity is so patent 
that comment is supererogatory.—Editorial, NV. Y. Med. 
Journal. 


SANITATION IN RELATION TO BUSINESS. 


In every community there is, aside from all others, a 
Where there is no business, no com- 


The | mercial activity, and no effort to produce something, there 


publicity that Prof. Koch gave to the results he had ob-|can be no prosperity and no happiness. People must 


tained in making guinea-pigs refractory to tuberculosis, 


or in curing incipient tuberculosis, induced Grancher | subsist. 


live, and in order to do so, must have that on which to 
To enjoy more than a simple existence, more 


and Martin to publish their researches on the same sub-| must be had to enjoy. None of these things produce 


ject earlier than they had intended. 


In all their experi- | themselves, but must be secured by some endeavor. This 


ments they had used the rabbit, making the inoculations | endeavor will be commensurate with the ability to do and 
by intravenous injections, obtaining thus a tuberculosis | the doing. 


that was fatal in a short time, that made local treatment 
impracticable, and that gave rise to definite lesions in the | multiplication of the individual. 


A community is the aggregate of individual units—a 
The aggregate of busi- 


liver, spleen, and lungs. As the tuberculosis thus created | ness prosperity is the sum of individual industry and pro- 
was always fatal, there was a solid foundation that per-|ductiveness. A community can be no more than its in- 


mitted of an exact appreciation of the positive or nega-| dividual members. 
tive results of a method that was intended to confer a re- | is the whole of its individual parts. 


fractory condition or to cure after infection. 


Its character and collective energy 
A race is savage be- 


cause its members are. An army is strong because its 


Inoculations were made, at the same time, in protected | individual soldier is. A ship is durable because of the du- 
rabbits and in test rabbits in a vein of the ear, of the | rability of its component parts. The character of every- 
same quantity of a virulent culture of the Bacillus tuber- | thing depends on that of the parts of which it is com- 


culosis diluted with a small quantity of sterilized water. 
In a series inoculated on December 31, 1889, the test| pends on that of the individuals composing it. 


posed. So, the business prosperity of a community de- 
But on 


rabbit died on the twenty-third day, while the protected | what does the prosperity of the individual depend? Every- 
rabbits lived from a hundred and twenty-six to two hun- | thing else being equal it depends on his physical ability 


dred and twenty-nine days after the inoculation. 


The | to render some service, his ability to do something, his 
necropsies were negative; the spleen was small; and the | health. 


Consider the individual case. Other things 


liver was free from bacilli, though in the circumlobular | equal, his prosperity depends on his physical capacity for 
Spaces there were some embryonic cells, constituting a| work. Render him physically incapacitated and his per- 


trace of a tuberculous process on the way to recovery. 


sonal means for gaining a livelihood cease. Make him 


They attempted to find a graduated virulence as well | strong and healthful, and he has the elements to attain 


as « loss of that virulence, and, while not mathematical 


, | prosperity. What is true of the individual is true of a 


| 
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collection of individuals, and, hence, the prosperity of a 
community depends on its healthfulness. 

Health has a money value outside of every other con- 
sideration, and those interested in the industrial and 
business progress of a community cannot ignore the im- 
portant element of health and attain the highest pros- 
perity. Nothwithstanding this fact we must confess toa 
lack of interest in the preservation and promotion of 
health on the part of that portion of a community gener- 
ally designated as ‘“‘our leading business men.’’ These 
‘leading business men ’’ seem not to recognize the im- 
portance of health as an element of great value in the 
business progress of acommunity. They give that over 
to municipal machinery, which too often isrun by polit- 
ical motors in the interest of party ascendency. It would 
seem unreasonable that business men, interested in the 
means of developing industrial progress, would neglect 
so important a factor as health, but they do. It probably 
results from a lack of proper realization of the value of 
this element, or an ability to see wealth, or the means of 
producing it, as only tangible objects. To such an ex- 
tent is this true that we often see our business men op- 
posing schemes for the promotion of the general heaith 
on account‘of their cost, and too often prove themselves 
unfriendly to health boards, building inspectors, inspec- 
tors of plumbing, smoke inspectors and the like offices 
maintained for the promotion of health. Of so much 
importance is the factor of health in the general progress 
of industrial and business interests, that the most cordial 
co-operation should enlist itself in support of health or- 
dinances and agencies designed for its promotion. This 
liberal spirit should be so thoroughly and actively oper- 
ative as to set the bounds of political influence and inter- 
ference to the extent of establishing independent and un- 
hampered administration of health laws. 

The progress of a community depends on the individ- 
ual units of progressive force. These units in this in- 
tance are human beings who can be weakened by insalu- 
tary surroundings, or strengthened by proper sanitary 
conditions. It is the office of sanitary science to preserve 
and promote health. It has its agencies through which 
it operates to this end. It asks at the hands of the State 
and city, laws and ordinances by which officers may be 
selected to enforce the observance of hygienic laws. The 
efficacy of these depends largely on public support and 
the co-operation of all citizens. The business interests 
of every community should enlist itself in this cause, and 
lend its support asa profitable investment. Sickness is not 
only a cost to be borne, but, by lessening the power of 
production, it retards business progress. As a business 
proposition the healthfulness of a community is worthy 
of the deepest consideration.—Sanitary News. 


EPIDEMIC VISITATION. 

Epidemics do not prevail at all times; therefore special 
predisposing circumstance or influence must be present 
and lend its aid to produce widespread visitation. The 
contagion of measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing-cough, or small-pox, like that of enteric or typhoid 
fever, is probably never wholly extinct in any country 
where these diseases have once prevailed; yet their epi- 


demic prevalence only occurs in uncertain cycles or dur. 
ing particular seasons. To determine why epidemics rige 
and spread in some years so much more generally o; 
widely than in others, is one of the most interesting 
points in medical physics; but, unfortunately, no satis. 
factory answer has yet been given to this curious and 
most interesting question, and, while the phenomenon 
can not beexplained, we must be content in our igno. 
rance to refer it to the influence of what is called by Syq. 
enham and the older physicians, ‘““The medical consti. 
tution of the air.’’ Precisely the same uncertainty occurs 
with the crops; this year luxuriant growth and an abun- 
dant harvest; next year a general or partial failure: but 
the seed, under all modifying or controlling influences 
of growth and multiplication, remains the same in 
quality. In other words, the crops may vary as to the 
quantity or abundance of the harvest, but the specific 
quality is unchanged under all conditions. 

Again, some soils are absolutely sterile for the growth 
of certain grains. For example, Indian corn does not 
grow to perfection in Ireland, while wheat, rye, oats and 
barley in that country come to maturity and yield the 
husbandman a successful harvest; and the same js 
true of certain localities concerning the prevalence of en. 
teric or typhoid fever, also diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
—Dr. James E. Reeves, Zenn. Health Bulletin. 


THE NATURE OF THE MICROBE. 

For a long time there was a dispute as to whether dis- 
ease germs were animal or vegetable, and the word mi- 
crobe was adopted as a neutral term. Finally Pasteur 
compounded a fluid entirely of minerals, furnishing only 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, in form easily 
obtainable, and it was found that the microbes could sub- 
sist on this. As it was found that these disease germs 
would subsist on either animal, vegetable or mineral mat- 
ter, wherever they could easily obtain carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, all bacteriologists now class them 
as vegetable organisms. 


CARRIAGE OF INFECTIONS BY PHYSICIANS. 
The communication of contagious diseases by physi- 


cians is a question which has for some time been agitated 
in England, the general conclusion being that, although 
it cannot be denied as a thing possible for a medical man 
under some circumstances to convey infection from one 
patient to another, the risk of this taking place is, if or- 
dinary precautions be taken, almost nil. This is thought 
to be clearly shown by the experience of the London 
Fever Hospital, where the resident medical officer iu the 
discharge of his duties is constantly passing from the scar- 
latina department to the departments for measles, ty- 
phoid, diphtheria, etc., and yet, as stated, it has never 
been found that he transfers these contagia, although he 
would be much more likely to do so than an ordinary 
practitioner, inasmuch as the poison is necessarily more 
concentrated in a fever ward than in a room where only 
one patient is treated; the medical attendant is not, as a 
rule, brought into sufficiently close and prolonged con- 
nection with his patient for his clothes to receive any 
very large amount of the contagion, and a short exposure 
in the open air is generally sufficient to disinfect him. 
For all ordinary purposes, washing the hands in a disin- 
fecting solution and a short exposure to fresh air will suf- 
ficiently disinfect a practitioner, though it is advisable 
that he change his coat and visit his infectious patient last. 
N. Y. Tribune, September 13, 1890. 
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ASEPSIS IN VACCINATION. 


Dr. Alfred Leach reports, in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, a six years’ experience in the anti- 
septic management of vaccination, of which the 
following are the principal precautions : 

1, The lymph is collected on the day it is used. 

>, The instruments, the patient’s arm, and the 
lymph tube, before being opened, are washed in 
4 disinfecting solution. 

3. In four places small scarifications and val- 
yular punctures are made with a Graefe’s cata- 
ract knife that is charged with lymph. 

4. When the wounds are perfectly dry they are 
dusted with bismuth, and a pad of dry lint is ap- 
lied. 

‘ 5. After the second day the parts are daily 
washed with a gentle current of cold water. No 
sponge is allowed to come in contact with the 
arm. 

Results: He has had only one case of inflamed 
arm during the six years he has employed this 
plan of management. 


STROPHANIN. 


Strophanthus now holds a recognized and val- 
uable place amongst the remedies used in the treat- 
ment of cardiac complaints, being perhaps only 
secondary to digitalis. An interesting article was 
read at the Medical Congress held in Vienna in 
April last, by Rothziegel, on the active principle 
of strophanthus— namely, strophanin. An ab- 
stract of the paper is published in the Centra/d/. 
fir Klinische Medicin, 1890, No. 27. The doses 
given were 0.0002 to 0.0003 gram, amounting to 
11, to 5 milligrams per diem. In English meas- 
ure this would amount to about 5}, to 3}, of a 
grain for adose. It is best given in capsules, and 
repeated every two hours. Rothziegel sums up 
his results thus: 1. The circulation was in most 
cases greatly improved, the pulse became stronger 
aud more regular, a difference being sometimes 
noticed in from five to ten minutes after the first 
administration of the drug, but the full effect 
upon the pulse was not attained until the second 
or third day of its use. The improvement oc- 
curred later than with digitalis, but if the stro- 
phanin were continued, its beneficial effects were 
more lasting, and persisted for some time after the 
drug had been discontinued. 2. The dyspnea, 
palpitation, and other symptoms occurring in or- 
ganic disease of the heart were much relieved 
whilst the patient was taking this drug. Asa 
tule, the dyspnoea disappeared before the palpi- 
tation. In cases of so-called ‘‘nervous palpita- 
tion” strophanin produced some relief, but this 
was only temporary. 3. The amount of urine 


phanin had been taken for some considerable pe- 

riod, and, moreover, the quantity passed was not 

so large as when digitalis or the tincture of stro- 

phanthus had been given. The increase in quan- 

tity of urine lasted several days after the strophan- 

in had been discontinued, and was apparently 

due to increased blood-pressure, and not to any 

direct action on the kidney. No sign of kidney 

irritation was noticed at any time. 4. Gastric 

disturbances, even after prolonged use of the drug, 

were very rare, and even when such phenomena 

did appear strophanin could be taken in capsules 

without any discomfort. As a general rule the 

appetite was increased. The condition of the 

stools was not altered. There was no diaphoretic 
action. 5. ‘The nervous system was only influ- 
enced indirectly, and that favorably, owing to the 
improved strength and regularity of the heart’s 
action. 6. An accumulative action was not no- 
ticed in the case of strophanin, and the drug may 
be continued for weeks without any ill effects. 

7. Subcutaneous injections (;4;th grain in watery 
solution), in cases where the heart’s action was 
very weak, produced a rapid and lasting effect 
on the pulse, and no unpleasant local effects were 
caused by the puncture. 8. With the tincture of 
strophanthus, strophanin compared unfavorably. 
The tincture acted more certainly, quickly, and 
energetically than the alkaloid; this was espe- 
cially noticed in its diuretic action. Cases, how- 
ever, occasionally occurred in which not only the 
tincture of strophanthus and digitalis, but also 
the other cardiac tonics, could not be taken, but 
in which strophanin was well borne, and the lat- 
ter was found to be a good substitute for the tinc- 
ture in such cases. Other instances were also 
noted in which all the cardiac tonics were inef- 
fectual, whilst the administration of strophanin 
was followed by satisfactory results. 9. The in- 
dications for the use of strophanin in valvular 
disease, with or without affection of the myocar- 
dium, are the same as in the use of digitalis— 
that is to say, when there are indications of heart 
failure. In acute and chronic Bright’s disease 
strophanin produces diuresis, especially if the 
heart’s action is at all weak.—Lameet. 


BOROGLYCERINE CREAM. 


Dietrich (Pharm. Centralhalle) proposes a cream 
of boroglycerine as follows: Boric acid, 1 part ; 
glycerine, 24 parts; dissolve by the aid of heat ; 
anhydrous lanoline, 5 parts, paraffine ointment, 
70 parts, to be melted together. These, when 
cooled, are to be thoroughly stirred together to a 
creamy consistence. Coloring matter and per- 
fume may be added, if desired. As a cosmetic 
application to the face and hands this compound 
has certain advantages over the ordinary creams 


secreted was increased, but not until the stro 


or balms. 
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SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. 


American Orthopzedic Association. 


Fourth Annual Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 
September 15, 16 and 17, 1890. 


First DAy— MoRNING SESSION. 


The Association met in the College of Physi- 
cians, and was called to order by the President, 
Dr. De Forest Willard, of Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. 

After a short business meeting, the President 
delivered the 


ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


In a few well chosen words he welcomed the 
members of the Association and extended to them 
the hospitalities of the city—a city which for 
more than a hundred years has been regarded as 
the centre of medical education, and as the home 
of surgeons who have given careful and thorough 
attention to their professional work. 

Dr. Willard found orthopaedic surgery in Eu- 
rope in a far less advanced state than he had an- 
ticipated. Orthopzedic surgery in America stands 
far ahead in its surgical aspect, and in the inge- 
nuity of its mechanical contrivances, than in 
Europe. Such men, however, as MacEwan, Ed- 
mund Owen, and Howard Marsh are doing excel- 
lent orthopzedic work. 

Dr. E. H. BRADFORD, of Boston, read a paper 
entitled 


TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES OF SPASTIC 
PARALYSIS, 


in which he said orthopedic surgeons had not 
done full justice to the surgical treatment of this 
affection, although it is one which occasions dis- 
tortion and difficulty in locomotion, which is be- 
cause the disease has been but little understood. 
Light has been thrown upon the subject quite re- 
cently by neurologists, and it is now recognized 
and its clinical history understood. ‘The author 
has not been able to gain permanently satisfactory 
results by the use of appliances—although in in- 
fantile paralysis ——sometimes confounded with 
spastic or cerebral paralysis—appliances are of 
great assistance. He has not derived any benefit 
from the use of electricity, and but very little 
from massage. In affections of the lower extrem- 
ities from this disorder, he has had satisfactory 
results from tenotomy and myotomy of the resis- 
tant muscles—7, ¢., tendo Achilles, hamstring 
muscles, and the adductor muscles. After oper- 
ation a light appliance should be worn to aid lo- 
comotion fora month or so. Permanent benefit 
may be expected in children free from mental de- 
ficiency. His experience was based upon fourteen 
cases, with ages ranging from 4 to 16. He had 
had no experience in operating upon adults with 
this affection. 


Dr. ARTHUR J. GILLETTE, of St. Paul, cop. 
tributed a paper and reported a case of 


TENOTOMY FOR RELIEF OF DEFORMITY IN 
SPASTIC PARALYSIS. 


The patient was 111% years of age. The de. 
formity was the right forearm flexed upon the 
arm. Whenever excited the muscles of the arn 
became rigid, as did the fingers of the hand of 
the same arm. The right foot was in the pos. 
tion of talipes equinus, and when the patient at. 
tempted to walk and weight was thrown on the 
foot, it was brought into the position of talipes 
equino varus. 

Dr. Gillette divided the tendo Achilles, which 
permitted the foot to come into good position, 
It also relieved the flexion at the knee which was 
present. He then placed the foot in plaster of 
Paris and allowed it to remain there for a few 
weeks, the child playing and walking as much as 
she desired. When he removed the plaster he ap- 
plied an ordinary ankle brace with a “‘ stop joint” 
to prevent the foot from returning to its former po- 
sition. It is now eight months since the operation, 
and the child has not had the slightest spasm of 
the muscles of the foot. The ankle-joint will 
permit of almost the normal movements, and she 
walks with but a slight limp. 

Dr. Ap MORGAN VANCE, of Louisville, read a 
paper entitled 


AMPUTATION AS AN ORTHOPADIC MEASURE, 


in which he stated that the introduction of am- 
putation as an orthopzedic measure was some- 
thing out of the recognized lines, but as ortho- 
pzedists are expected to relieve patients of crip- 
pling and deformity, it is obvious that if ampu- 
tation in some cases is the best and often the 
only way this can be done, the operation may 
become orthopzedic. In the past ten years quite 
a number of cases had come under his care where 
there was no doubt in his mind that amputation, 
performed for convenience sake, would have been 
better than any other treatment. Among those 
where the knee can be saved will be found a few 
cases of old infantile paralysis (talipes), and 
adult cases of congenital talipes, where painful 
bursze have developed and life is often unendur- 
able from the pain caused by walking. On the 
other hand, old subluxated knees with ankylosed 
patellz, with flail joints and great shortening, 
are not uncommon. Several of these cases cau 
be converted from hopeless cripples into useful 
members of society by a proper amputation and 
adjustment of a good limb. 


Dr. Vance reported four cases illustrative of 


the good done by amputation performed ortho- 
peedically. 


First DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. HENRY LInG TAYLOR, of New York, read 
a paper entitled 
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\ READY METHOD OF COUNTER TRACTION AT It is useless to attempt to remedy the spinal 
f THE KNEE, distortion as long as its cause remains unrelieved. 


. which he said experience had shown the ob- 5. The existence of chronic pain in the sciatic 
a te and serious nature of many cases of syn- nerve not yielding in a reasonable space of time 
a and arthritis of the knee, and the frequency to medication, should always lead the practitioner 
grave sequelae, unless treated with the utmost big spine and 
care aud precision. Properly applied counter- 6 The tl 
extension with fixation and recumbency usually}, °° duit “hild life, 
intense suffering in the active stage of the trouble, | . 7: th aa P + th ti vo 8 oN 
and at the same time provides conditions favor- ee 
able to the proper nutrition of the joint, and the | ‘Wen 
subsidence of the inflammatory process. Fixation ing its natura 
alone, or simple traction by means of the weight the power can 

nd pulley, however useful in an emergency, give | ©*Pected to produce favorable results in this af- 
= neue the same results. Dr. Taylor is fection that we obtain from it in arthroidal joints. 
ifr te that the early application of some form of ?. The disease is often of extremely slow de- 
counter-extension is of extreme importance in is of 
surgical inflammations of the knee-joint. 10, Its first symptom is often abdominal pain, 


| whence it may readily be mistaken for peritonitis, 
of Philadelphia, contri ovnsitin, aid fit 


11. This pain is principally referred to the side 
TREATMEMT OF INFANTILE CLUB-FOOT PRELIM-| on which the lesion exists. 
INARY TO OPERATION, 12. The existence of severe unilateral abdom- 

He offered some suggestions regarding the| ital pain, accompanied by little or no febrile ac- 
treatment to be used in cases of club-foot before| tion, should lead to the suspicion of the existence 
proceeding with the operations of tenotomy and | Of this affection. — 
osteotomy. Not infrequently we hear of tenotomy,| 13- A mechanic may, by a happy chance, give 
and even of osteotomy, as having been performed | temporary relief to a patient suffering from this 
on the feet of infants not more than two or three| disease, but as he is entirely ignorant of its seat 
months old. This he considers premature prac-|4"d nature, he is perhaps not the safest person to 
tice. refer the patient to. 

In private practice and among people possessed| DR. RoyaL WuiTman, of New York, read a 
of a fair amount of intelligence, the traction prin- | PaPeT On 
ciple is by far the preferable method of treating 
infantile club-foot; but in dispensary practice we PERSISTENT ABDUCTION OF THE FOOT 
meet with a different class. The directions are |. 
not faithfully attended to, and the cases show|in which he said the successful treatment of any 
little improvement. For this reason the fixed | Chronic affection demands a personal, persistent 
dressing is preferable for the class of cases that | attention to details on the part of the surgeon. 
apply for treatment at the dispensary clinic. But| The two principal objects of treatment are (1) 
neither the fixed dressing nor any other can be| to overcome the contraction and spasm of the ab- 
depended upon to correct a case of severe club- ductors; (2) to strengthen the abductors. This is 
foot or effect a permanent cure without a final best accomplished as follows: 
resort to the use of the knife. The patient being etherized, the affected foot 

Dr. BENJAMIN LEE, of Philadelphia, in a|is forcibly extended and adducted—tinat is, the 
paper on heel and toe are both turned inward so that the 
inner border of the foot is bent like a bow, it is 

PVA. TEARS, then forced inwards under the leg to a position of 

reported two cases of this affection, and from|extreme equino-varus, the operation being at- 
them deduced the following corollaries : tended with audible cracking of adhesions in all 

1. Disease of the sacro-iliac symphysis induces | the diseased articulations. In this position a well- 
a characteristic deformity of the spine, of which| fitting plaster bandage is applied with the object 
the features are a lateral displacement of the en- | of persistently overstretching the shortened liga- 
tire trunk in a direction away from the affected | ments and contracted muscles and holding the 
side, comprising the entire length of the spine, | foot firmly in its new position. The bandage may 
and the almost complete ahsence of rotation. remain on a variable length of time according to 

2. It also induces a peculiar rolling or wad-|the subsequent pain and the difficulty that has 
dling gait. been experienced in the reposition. From one to 

3. It is often the cause of inveterate and ex-| three weeks is the average time, when it is re- 
cruciating sciatica, moved. 
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SECOND DAY—MoRNING AND AFTERNOON SEs- 
SIONS. 


The two sessions of this day were devoted to 
the subject of Rotary Lateral Curvature of the 
Spine. The following papers were read, after 
which there was a general discussion of the sub- 
ject by the members of the Association: 

The Nervous and Muscular Elements in the Cau- 
sation of Idiopathic Curvature, by Dr. Benjamin 
Lee, of Philadelphia; Zhe Muscular Element in 
the Etiology, by Dr. Chas. M. Scudder, of Boston; 
Etiology, by Dr. R. W. Lovett, of Boston; MZech- 
anism of Rotation, by Dr. A. B. Judson, of 
New York; 7veatment, by Drs. E. H. Bradford, 
of Boston, and Henry Ling Taylor, of New York. 


THIRD DAY—MoRNING SESSION. 


Dr. JOHN RIDLON, of New York, read a paper 
entitled 


A REPORT OF SIXTY-TWO CASES OF HIP DISEASE 
OBSERVED IN THE PRACTICE OF 
HUGH OWEN THOMAS. 


He presented for consideration further facts re- 
garding the use of the Thomas hip splint. Noth- 
ing appears to indicate that the principles upon 
which Mr. Thomas has based his teachings are in 
any way at fault; though in practice there is still 
something to be desired. 

The average duration of limp before treatment 
was commenced in 62 cases was a little over ten 
months. The average duration of treatment was 
not computed, as only a few cases were cured and 
as many had been under treatment but a short 
time. Of 58 cases that had been under treatment 
for a longer or shorter time, 24 had shortening; 
24 had adduction, 5 had abduction, 3 inward ro- 
tation, and 2 had outward rotation. In the cases 
where abduction coexisted with the shortening, 
the abduction was an advantage as it compensated 
in a measure for the shortening. 

Dr. JAMES K. Younc, of Philadelphia (by in- 
vitation), contributed a paper on 


DISEASES OF THE EYE ASSOCIATED WITH SPINAL 
CARIES, 

in which he said the diseases of the eye associated 
with caries of the spine are from necessity of the 
same pathological nature—strumous or tuber- 
cular. The occurrence of ophthalmic affections 
in certain cases of spinal caries has frequently 
been observed, and the direct association has been 
frequently noted. 

Diseases of the eye associated with caries of the 
vertebrze are scrofulous or tubercular, the differ- 
ence being principally in degree. 

Scrofulosis may be considered the constitutional 
predisposition to caseation; tuberculosis the same 
condition infected with bacilli of tuberculosis. 

Both the lesions of the eye and the caries of the 
vertebrz yield readily to a constitutional and 
local treatment. 


Dr. SAMUEL Ketcu, of New York, in a pa 
entitled 


POSTERIOR RACHITIC CURVATURE OF THE spryz 


said, that of the deformities of the spine whog 
underlying cause is found in the condition know, 
as rachitis, the ones most commonly seen in prac. 
tice are the /ateral and posterior. 

The etiology and pathology of posterior 1. 
chitic curvature of the spine are essentially thos. 
of rickets in general, the deformity being simply 
one of the local manifestations of a general dis. 
thesis. Dr. Ketch believes the causation is largely 
mechanical, and furthered by such movements as 
tend to throw the weight of the body on the 
weakened vertebrze and their appendages. A large 
number of cases show a limitation of the curve to 
the dorso-lumbar spine, a very favorite positioy 
for the occurrence of Pott’s disease. 

In the treatment of young children, from one 
to two years old, he never advises the use of me. 
chanical supports, the tissues being so unstable 
that any pressure is apt to be badly tolerated, [Ip 
this class the constant recumbent position, with 
fresh air and sun-baths together with interna 
treatment and close attention to the diet are usu- 
ally sufficient. 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At this session the following papers were read: 

Lateral Deviation of the Spinal Column in Pott’; 
Disease, by Dr. R. W. Lovett, of Boston; Relic’ 
of Paraplegia, by Dr. A. J. Steele, of St. Louis; 
Prognosis of Pressure Paralysis, by Dr, T. Hal- 
sted Myers, of New York. 


OFFICERS FOR I89gI. 


President—Dr. A. B. Judson, New York. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Ap. Morgan Vance, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Second Vice-President—Dr. George W. Ryan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary—Dr. John Ridlon, New York. 

Next place of meeting, Washington, D. C., in 
connection with the Congress of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 


LocaL ANA‘STHESIA BY MEANS OF CARBONIC 
Acip.—According to Voituriez, the anzesthetic 
effects of carbonic acid, described by Brown-Sé- 
quard, can be obtained in an extremely simple 
manner by means of the ordinary siphons contain- 
ing mineral water charged with the gas. The 
anzesthesia is obtained by projecting at a distance 
the contents of two or three siphons of seltzer 
water, limiting the application to the part to be 
operated upon. The insensibility to pain lasts 
about five minutes and then slowly disappears. 
The method is chiefly applicable to the limbs, as 
about the head and trunk the irrigation is some- 
what inconvenient.—London Medical Recorder. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


American Medical Association. —Report of 
the Librarian. 


Mr. President:—I have the honor to present 
herewith the Catalogue of Additions made to the 
Library of the Association from June 15, 1889, 
to May 15, 1890. During this period 123 distinct 
titles have been added, exclusive of Transactions 
of Societies, Reports of Boards of Health, Peri- 
odicals, etc., mot previously received and cata- 
ogued. 

The number of volumes added during the past 
year is 241, and the Library consists at present of 
about 8,000 volumes, representing 3,100 titles. 

It is respectfully suggested, that the subscrip- 
tion to the Judex Medicus for 1890 be continued, 
and the sum of $10 be appropriated to that end. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Cc. H. A. KLeINSCHMIDT, M.D., Librarian. 

3045 N. S., Washington, D. C., May 15, 1890. 


CATALOGUE OF ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, BY DONATIONS, 
EXCHANGES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, FROM JUNE I5, 
1889, TO MAY I5, 1890. 
Adams, S$. S., The Relation of Dentition to Diseases of 
the Alimentary Tract. 
Algandona, M. $., Prophilaxia de la Siphilis. 
Army Engineer Department (U. S.), Annual Report of 
the Chief of Engineers for 1889, 4 Vols. 
Center, G. F., Yellow Fever. 
COLLEGES. 
Canada, McGill University, Montreal, Annual Calendar, 
188 
pin 25 Kiel Universitat, Chronik der Universitat 
Kiel, 1887-88, 1888-89. 
Verzeichniss der Vorlesungen, 1888-89, 1889. 
Colorado, Gross Medical College Announcement, 1889-90. 
District of Columbia, Georgetown University, Medical 
Department Announcement, 1889-90. 
Kentucky, Kentucky School of Medicine, 1890. 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins University, Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory, Vol. iv, 5, 6. 
Johns Hopkins University Bulletin, Vol. i, 1. 
Maryland University, Circular, 1889-90. 
Woman’s Medical College, Baltimore, 1889-90. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1889-90. 
Baltimore Medical College, 1889-90. 
Massachusetts, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., Open- 
ing Exercises, October 2, 1889. 
New York, Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
Announcement, 1888-89. 
Pennsylvania, Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, 
1889-90. 
Vermont, University of Vermont, 1890. 
Consular Reports (U. S.), go-113, Index to Vol. xxix. 
Trade and Transportation between the United States and 
Spanish America, W. E. Curtis. 
INAUGURAL, DISSERTATIONS, 1889. 
Apstein, C., Bau und Function der Spinndriisen der Ara- 
neida. 
Bacher, F., Ueber Methyl-und-Dimethyl-derivate des 
Pyridins. 
Baltzer, A., Spinozas Entwicklungsgang. 
Bokelmann, H., Zwei Falle von Axendrehung des Dick- 
darms. 
Borckert, H., Anatomische-physiologische Untersuchung 


Bosdorff, E., Ueber Haufigkeit und Vorkommen der An- 

eurysmen. 

Bruhn, Chr., Ein Fall von Verletzung des Sehnerven. 

Buck, R., Ein interessanter Fall von Schniirwirkungen 
an den Baucheingeweiden. 

Burmeister, J., Einige Falle von Miliartuberkulose, aus- 

gehend von Caridsen Processen. 

Carstens, C., Beitrag sur Lehre und Statistik der Oesofa- 

gusgeschwire. 

Dippe, O., Gefolgschaft und Huldigung im Reiche der 

Merowinger. 

Doege, M., Ein Fall von Nierenexstirpation. 

Doehle, Dr., Beobachtungen uber einen Antagonisten 

des Milzbrandes. 

Donhoff, R., Beitrag zur Statistik und pathologischen 

Histologie der Tubenerkrankungen. 

Engel, H., Ein Fall von Myxoma lipomatodes der Unter- 

leibshohle. 

Fischer,C., Einige Falle von heteroplastischen Osteomen. 

Fischer, W., Ueber die feineren Veranderungen bei der 

Bronchitis und Bronchietasie. 

Furer, C., Einige Falle von metastasirenden Schilddrii- 

sen-Geschwulsten. 

Glaevecke, L., Korperliche und geistige Verauderungen 
im weiblichen Korper nach kiinstlichem Verlnste der 
Ovarien einerseits und des Uterus andererseits. 

Gleichen, A., Beitrag zur Theorie der Brechung von 
Strahlensystemen. 

Glum, F., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Einwirkung des 
Schlafes auf die Harnabsonderung. 

Grube, O., Ueber Bursitis trochanterica. 

Hadenfeldt, H., Ueber Arthrodesis. 

Hahn, J., Ueber Transplantation ungestielter Hautlap- 
pen nach Wolfe. 

Haller von Hallerstein, S., Drei Falle von Luftdruck- 
lahmung. 

Hanssen, R., Die Augenklinik zu Kiel. 

Hartmann, A., Beitrag zur Lehre von der Aphasie. 

Hartmann, R., Beitrag zur Statistik der Pachymeningitis 
hemorrhagica. 

Henningsen, H., Beitrag zur Statistik der Fettgeschwiil- 
ste. | 

Hinrichsen, W., Ueber M-Xylobenzylamin. 

Hochhaus, H., Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Meningitis 
Spinalis chronica. 

Hilsmann, A., Drei Falle von chronischen Hydrocefalus. 

Isenbart, H., Ueber den Verfasser und die Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der Continuatio Reginonis. 

Kaehler, F., De Aristophanis Ecclesiazun on Tempore et 
choro Questiones Epicritice. 

Kayser, O., Ein Beitrag zur Alkoholfrage. 

Kersten, F., De Ellipseos usu lucianeo. 

Knuth, M. A., Ueber spastische Spinalparalyse und De- 
mentia paralytica. 

Konig, W., Ein Fall von Pankreas-Nekrose nach Blu- 
tung und Fettnekrose. t 

Kreidel, W., Untersuchungen iiber den Verlauf der Flut- 
wellen in den Ozeanen. ’ 

Kuhl, J., Ueber tuberculdse Magen-Geschwiire. 

Laske, C., Die Sehscharfe nach Cataract-Operationen. 

Leonhart, J., Die Retracheotomie wegen granulations- 
stenose der Trachea. 

Lindemann, H., De dialecto Ionica recentiore. 

Lohmann, H., Die Unterfamilie der Halacaridae Murr. 

Maack, F., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Osteome. 

Mahler, A., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Wirkung des Chlor- 
sauren Natriums. 

Martens, W., Ueber das Verhalten von Vocalen und 
Dypthongen in gesprochenen Worten. 

Mayen, G., De particulis Quod, Quia, Quomodo, Ut 
pro acc. cum infinitivo post verba sentiendi et decla- 
randi positis. 

Merck, C. E., Ueber Turfurathenpyridin and iiber Cocain. 

Meyer A., Ueber die Embolische Verschleppung von 
Leberzellen durch die Blutbahn. 


der Hafftscheibe von Cyclopterus lumpus L. 


Meyer, F., Beitrage zur Statistik der Zungencarcinome. 
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Meyer, P., Zwei Falle von Metastatischer Hauttuberku- 
lose. 

Michaelsen, A., Der logarithmische Grenzfall der hyper- 
geometrischen Differentialgleichung n-Ordnung. 

Mildenstein, P., Ein Fall von Contractur der Vorderarm- 
Flexoren nach Humerus-Fraktur. 

Miiller, A., Brillenglaser und Hornhautlinsen. 

Multhaup, K. B., Beitrag zur Lehre von der Aktinomy- 
kose. 

Nicolai, W., Ist der Begriff des Sehonen bei Kant conse- 
quent entwickelt? 

Nierhoff, B., Drei Falle von Kaiserschnitt. 

Osten, G., v. d., Die Handels und Verkehrssperre des 
deutschen Kaufmannes gegen Flandern. 

Otto, F., Ueber bandformige Hornhauttriibungen. 

Petersen, J., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Enchondrome. 

Plath, G., Ueber—Aethyl—Stil bazol. 

P6llmann, H., Ueber die Principien bei Schieloperationen. 

Reuter, A., Ueber die Wirkung des Extract Hyoscyami 
bei Enteralgie. 

Ritzenfeldt, E., Der Gebrauch des Pronomens, Artikels 
u. Verbs bei Thomas Kyd. 

Ropcke. A., Beitrag zur Aetiologie der Oesofa guscar- 
cinome. 

Ruhlmann, R., Philosophische Arbeit iiber die Zahl. 

Schlereth, F., Zwei Falle von primarem Lungenkrebs. 

Schlesinger, L., Ein Beitrag zur Theorie der linearen 
homogenen Differentgleichungen dritter Ordnung. 

Schutt, H,, Reine bacillare Erkrankung epithelbedeck- 
ter Flachen bei primarer Tuberkulose des Uro genital- 
apparates. 

Taenzer, P., Ueber das Ulerythema ophryogenes. 

Tetens, T., Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von den Oesofagus- 
Divertikeln. 

Thaysen, L., Statistik der Diphtheritis falle auf medizin- 
ischen Klinik zu Kiel. 

Thiele, W., Statistische Erhebungen uber die Haiifig- 
Keit, Complications und Aetiologie der Endocarditis. 

Thilo, F., Zur Therapie des Myeloidsarcoms. 

Unzer, A., Die Convention von Klein-Schnellendorf. 
Velde, W., Ueber den Spezialfall der Bewegungneines 
Punktes welcher von festen Centren angezogenwird. 
Veiga de Souza, A., Zwei Falle von “‘Juveniler Form der 

Muskelatrophie’’ (Erle). 
Westedt, W., Sechs Falle von Morbus Basedowii. 
Weyhe, E., Ueber die Haiifigkeit der Hamorrhage in 
Schadel und Schadeloenhalt bei Sauglingen. 
Wichers, P., Ueber die Bildung der zusammengesezten 
Zeiten der Vergangenheit im Frith-Mittelenglischen. 
Wicht, L., Zur Aetiologie und Statistik der amyloide 
Degeneration. 

Wieding, G., De aetate consolationis ad Liviam. ; 

Will, A., Ein interessanter Fall von Durchbruch einer 
bacillenhaltigen verkasten Trachealdriise in die Vena 
Cava superior. . 

Wittrock, O., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Zungengesch- 
wulste. 

Wullenweber, E., Zur normalen und pathologischen 
Anatomie der Mesenterialdriisen. 

Zarniko, C., Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Diphtherie- 
bacillus. 

Zielke, A., Untersuchungen zu Sir Eglamour of Artois. 

Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1887-88. 

Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, 1889. 

Education, Bureau of, Circular of Information, No. 4, 
1888; No. 5, Education in Georgia, C. S. Jones. 

Circular of Information, No. 3, 1888; No. 4, History of 
Higher Education in South Carolina, C. Merriweather. 

Circular of Information, No. 1, 1889; No. 7, Higher Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, W. F. Allen and D. E. Spencer. 

Circular of Information, No. 7, 1888; No. 6, History of 
Education in Florida, G. G. Bush. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1889, Indian Education, T. J. Morgan. 

Circular of Information, No. 1, 1890; No. 9, The History 


of Federal and State Aid to Higher 
U. S., F. W. Blackman. 
Bulletin No. 1, 1890, Honorary De 
American Colleges, C. F. Smith. 
Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, C. A. Cutter. 
Fahr, J. W., On the Clinical use and Ph 
of Bromo-Caffeine. (Repr.) 
Foreign Relations of the U. 
parts i, ii, Washington, 1889 
Hamilton, J. B., International Comity in State Medi. 


cine. 


Holmes, B., Secondary Mixed Infection in Some of the 
Acute Infectious Diseases of Children. 


Germany, Berlin.— 
Charité Annalen, xiii, Jahrgang, 1888. 
Charité Annalen, xiv, Jahrgang, 1889. 

Great Britain, London.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospita} 
Reports, xxv, 1889 

U. S., Maryland.—J 


Vol. ii, 1. 


Massachusetts.—Northampton Lunatic Hospital, 1889, 
New York.—New York Hos 
lum, 1889. 
New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, 1889 
Pennsylvania.— Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 


1889. 


Friends Asylum for the Insane, 1889. 
Rhode Island.—Butler Hospital for the Insane, 1890, 
Hoyt, E. F., Observations and Ex 
Rectal Diseases. 


Great Britain.—24th Annual Report of the Sanitar 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 1887. ~ 
U. S., Illinois.—State Board of Health. Report on Med- 
ical Education, Medical Colleges and the Regulation 
of the Practice of Medicine in the United States and 
Canada, 1765-1890, J. H. Rauch. 
Michigan.—Proceedings and Addresses at a Sanitary 
Convention held at: 
Otsego, May 2 and 3, 1889. 
Tecumseh, June 6 and 7, 1889. 
Ludington, July 11 and 12, 1889. 
Pontiac, October 17 and 18, 1889. 
Vicksburg, December 5 and 6, 1889. 
Johnson, J. Taber, Brief Remarks on a Number of Sur- 
gical Operations. 
Jones, Mary A. D., A Hitherto Undescribed Disease of 
the Ovary. Reps. 
Jones, Mary A. D., Misplacement of the Uterus. Reps. 
La Font, M., Erythroxylon Coca, its Value as a Medica- 
ment. Reps. 
Mariano, A., Coca and its Therapeutic Application. Reps. 


Blass, F., Ideale und Materielle Lebensanschaung. 
Blass, F., Die Antiphonte Sophista Jambliche Auctore. 
Nitsch, F., Die Idee und die Stufen des Opferkultus. 
Kreutz, H., Untersuchungen tiber das Cometensystem 
1843 i, 1880 i, und 1882 ii. 
PERIODICALS. 

Belgium.—Archives Médicales Belges (to date). 
Canada.—Canada Medical Record (to date). 

L’ Union Médicale du Canada (to date). 

Montreal Medical Journal (to date), 
France.—Archives de Médicine Navale (to date). 
France.—Journal de Médecine et de Chirurgie pratiques 


(to date). 


‘Great Britain.—Imperial Maritime Customs Medical! Re- 
ports (34 issues). 

Sweden.—Nordiskt Mediciniskt Arkiv (to date). 
United States.—Abstract and Index, Vol. iii, Vol. iv to 


date. 


American Journal of Insanity, xlvi. 
American Lancet (to date). 
American Practitioner and News (to date). 
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1890. | 
hives of Dentistry (to date). 
po th Med. and Surg. Journal (to date). 
Boston Journal of Chemistry (to date). 
Buffalo Med. and Surg. Journal (to date). 
Cincinnati Medical News. 
College and Clinical Record. - 
Columbus Medical Journal. 
Daniel’s Medical Journal. 
Denver Medical Times. 
Dietetic Gazette. 
Epheremis. 
Gaillard’s Medical Journal. 
Index Medicus. 
International Dental Journal. 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Leonard’s Illustrated Medical Journal. 
Medical Age. 
Medical Brief. 
Medical Bulletin. 
Medical Standard. 
Medical Summary. 
Medical World. 
Memphis Medical Monthly. 
Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 
New England Medical Monthly. 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. 
New York Medical Journal. 
North Carolina Medical Journal. 
Pacific Medical Journal. 
Pharmaceutical Record. 
Philadelphia Medical Times (Times and Register). 
Physician and Surgeon. ; 
St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Sanitarian. 
Southern Clinic. 
Southern Practitioner. 
University Medical Magazine. 
Virginia Med. Monthly. 
Prince, A. E., Expression in the Treatment of Trachoma. 
Prince, D., Pelvic and Abdominal Drainage. 
Radcliffe, S. J., The Relation of Tonsillitis to Rheuma- 
tism. 
Ricketts, B. M., Plasto-Cosmetic in Surgery of the Face. 
Ricketts, E., Cholecystotomy. 
Senn, N., The Treatment of Fractures of the Neck of the 
Femur by immediate reduction and permanent fixation. 
Smith, H. H. and Judd, H., Concussion of the Spine in 
its Medico-legal Aspects. 


SOCIETIES. 


International Medical Congress (Ninth) Transactions, 
5 Vols., Editor, J. B. Hamilton, M.D., Washington, 1887. 

Australia, Royal Society of New South Wales, Journal 
and Proceedings, Vol. xxii, part 2. 

Austria, Prague Konigl. bohmische Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften Abhandlungen der Mathematische-natur- 
wissenschaftlichen, Classe vii, Folge 2ter Band, Sitz- 
ungsberichte, 1889. 

Belgium, Académie Royale de Médecine de Belgique, 
Bulletin. 

France, Société Clinique de Paris Bulletin (to date). 
Société Médicale des H6pitaux de Paris Bulletin et 
Mémoires (to date). 


ische Cultur, 66 Jahresbericht, 1888, 
Erlangen, Physikalisch-Medicinische Societat Sitzungs- 
berichte, 1888. 
Giessen, Oberhessische Gesellschaft f. Natur-und Heil- 
kunde, 26 Bericht, 1889. 
Munich, K6niglich Bayerische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften Sitzungeberichte, 1889, i, ii. 


Russia, Moscow, Société Impériale des Naturalistes, Bul- 


letin de la 1888, 3 4, 1889, I. 


Switzerland, Société Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles, 


Bulletin xxiii, 97, xxiv, 98, 99. 
St. Gallische Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft Be- 
richt iiber die Thatigheit derselben, 1888. 


United States, American Association of Obstetricians and 


Gynecologists, Trans., Vol. ii, 1889. 

United States American Gynecological Society. Trans. 
xiv, 1889. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. Proceedings Vol. 
XXXV11. 

D. C., Washington Obstetrical and Gynecological Socie- 
ty. Trans. Vol. i, ii. 

Iowa State Medical Society. Trans. Vol. vii, 1886-’89. 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Communications. Vol. 
xiv. 

New Jersey State Medical Society. Trans. 1889. 

New York State Pharmaceutical Assoc. Proceedings, 1889. 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; 25 an- 
nual Report of the Alumni-Association, 1889. 

West Virginia State Medical Society. Trans. 1889. 
Solis-Cohen, S., Exhibition of an Improved Apparatus 
for the Therapeutic Use of Compressed and Rarefied 
Air. 

Stoner, G. W., Dislocation of the Cartilage from the Ribs. 
Taylor, Thomas, Food Products. 

Ward, E. J., The Possibilities of Preventive Surgery. 
Wright, T. L., The Unexpected in Drunkenness. 


NECROLOGY. 


Silas H. Douglas, M.D. 


At a meeting of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the University of Michigan, held 
on the 4th of September, 18go, the following 
minute was adopted, with direction that it be en- 
tered in the records of the faculty. 

Silas Hamilton Douglas, one of the founders 
of this department of the university, and for 
twenty-eight years a member of this faculty, died 
in Ann Arbor, August 26, 1890, at the age of 74 
years. He was one of a very few strong men of 
steady purpose, who opened a way for medical 
education in this State, and from the first deter- 
mined that broader foundations should be laid 
for the support of medical learning. Elected as 
professor of chemistry in this university on 
August 5, 1846, he was soon active in those 
movements which obtained the adoption, by the 
Board of Regents, of a plan for the organization 
of a department of medicine, presented by Dr. 
Zina Pitcher and others, January 17, 1848. His 
interest in medicine was direct and personal; he 
had entered upon practice as a physician before 
he became a college teacher, and in the begin- 
ning of the medical school he held for a time the 
chair of materia medica in addition to that of 
chemistry. Dr. Douglas was one of the original 
members of this body who have served, each in 
turn, for a considerable period, as the dean of the 
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bucher, Vol. xlii. 
Great Britain, Clinical Society of London, Trans., xxii. 
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surely upon the foundations laid by these fathers. 
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Early in the building of the foundations Prof. 
Douglas set out to provide for the laboratory 
method of study, then nearly unknown in med- 
ical schools, yet a method which has become 
characteristic of the finest training of the time. 
When Dr. Douglas had labored in the university 
for ten years, on May 8, 1856, the Board of Re- 
gents made provision for the erection of a build- 
ing under his charge to serve as a chemical 
laboratory. Of this it is stated in President Tap- 
pan’s annual report of the following year, that it 
was ‘‘one of the most complete and efficient in our 
country.’’ To this and its development Prof. 
Douglas gave the best years of his life. It was 
due to the indomitable courage and unyielding 
perseverence strongly knit in his sturdy nature, 
that laboratories of science gained an early and 
vigorous growth in this institution. And it was 
through his interest in medical education that 
medical students received the best of laboratory 
opportunities. A staunch defender of the in- 
terests of the department of medicine and surgery, 
he was confident of its future strength and ser- 
vice. To him and his early associates in medical 
education a great debt of gratitude is due. We 
remember his services with thanksgiving, and 
write his name with honor. 

To his family and his relatives we desire to ex- 
tend our sympathies, and we invoke for them the 
consolations of the religious faith which he sus- 
tained. Corypon L. Forp, M.D., Dean. 


University of Michigan, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, September 4, 18go. 
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LETTERS RECEIVED. 


B. Westermann & Co., Dr. J. B. Ingals, New York City; 
Rev. John F. Stanton, New Albany, Ind.; Dr. B. M. J. 
Conlin, Alexandria, S. Dak.; Dr. R. S. Brice, Keota, 
Ia.; Sultan Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Henry B. Baker, 
Lansing, Mich.; Dr. J. B. Mattison, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James Black, Denver, Col.; Dr. E. J. Mellish, Ishpe- 
ming, Mich.; Dr. W. C. Townes, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Sydney Haywood, Dr. Addison H. Foster, Chicago; Dr. 
I. R. Culbertson, Zanesville, O.; Dr. M. H. Tanner, 
Bolton, Miss.; Henry B. Gilpin, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. C. 
H. A. Kleinschmidt, Dr. Irving C. Rosse, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. James Hanks, Brashear, Mo.; Dr. J. Henry C. 
Simes, Dr. Wm. Whitford, Philadelphia; Frederick 
Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Edw. Pennock, 
Waynesville, N. C.; The Medical Abstract, J. Walter 
Thompson, New York City; Clark, Forbes & Co., Mi- 
amisburg, O.; Dr. J. C. Hoag, Chicago; Louis Klopsch, 
Medical Purveying Depot U. S. Army, Jas. F. Madden, 
New York City; Med. Dept. University of Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John McCurdy, Youngstown, O.; 


Dr. G. Betton Massey, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, Phil- |° 


adelphia; Rush Medical College, Chicago; Katharmon 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Roberts & Allison, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Farmers’ Bank of S. Dakota, Lake Pres- 
ton, S. Dak.; Dr. J. H. Van Eman, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. Geo. A. Brown, Barre, Mass.; Dr. J. R. Breakey, Al- 
ma Centre, Wis.; Dr. Walter Channing, Brooklyne, 
Mass.; Dr. J. B. Payne, Hot Springs, Ark.; The Bancroft 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. C. R. Earley, Ridgway, 


Pa.; I. Phillips, Atlanta, Ga.; Parke, Davis & Co, De. 
troit, Mich.; Dr. C. L. Topliff, New York City; H. Price 
Germantown, Pa.; Dr. T. L. Bennett, Kansas City, yo: 
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Official List of Changes in the Stations and Duties of 
Officers Serving in the Medical Department, U. § 
Army, from September 13, 1890, to September 19, 18g0, 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, the folloy. 
ing changes in the stations and duties of officers of the 
Medical Department are ordered: 

Major Charles L. Heizmann, Surgeon, is relieved from 
duty at San Antonio, Tex., and will report in person 
to the commanding officer at Ft. Clark, Tex., for duty 
at that station, to relieve Capt. Edward B. Moseley, 
Asst. Surgeon, who, upon being relieved by Major Heiz. 
mann, will report in person to the commanding officer 
at San Antonio, Tex., for duty. Par. 23, S. O. 211, A. 
G. O., Washington, September 9g, 1890. 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, Major Jo. 
seph K. Corson, Surgeon, is relieved from duty at Ft, 
Sherman, Idaho, and will report in person to the com- 
manding officer, Washington Bks., D. C., for duty at 
that station. Par. 4, S. O. 412, A. G. O., September 
10, 1890. 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, a board of 
medical officers, to consist of Col. Edward P. Vollum, 
Surgeon; Major George M, Sternberg, Surgeon; Major 
Albert Hartsuff, Surgeon; Capt. William E. Hopkin:, 
Asst. Surgeon, is constituted, to meet in New York 
City on October 15, 1890, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, for the examination of candidates for admission 
into the Medical Corps of the Army. Par. 8, S. 0. 213, 
A. G. O., Washington, September 11, 1890. 

Capt. Frank J. Ives, Asst. Surgeon, is granted leave of 
absence for three months, commencing about October 
1, 1890, provided one of the Acting Asst. Surgeons 
serving in the Dept. of the Missouri can be assigned to 
duty in his stead, at Ft. Sill, Oklahoma Ter., during 
that time. By direction of the Acting Secretary of 
War. Par. 26, S. O. 213, A. G. O., Washington, Sep- 
tember 11, 1890. 

Capt. John J. Cochran, Asst. Surgeon, now on duty at Ft. 
Adams, R. I., will proceed to Mount Vernon Bks., Ala., 
and report in person to the commanding officer of that 
post for temporary duty, and on completion of the duty 
contemplated, he will return to his proper station. By 
direction of the Acting Secretary of War. Par. 2, S. 
O. 214, A. G. O., Washington, September 12, 1890. 

Major Henry McElderry, Surgeon, leave of absence for 
seven days heretofore granted by the Superintendent of 
the U. S. Military Academy, is extended to November 
10, 1890, on account of sickness. By direction of the 
Acting Secretary of War. Par. 5, S. O. 214, A. G. 0., 
Washington, September 12, 18go. 

First Lieut. William N. Suter, Asst. Surgeon, leave of 
absence granted in S. O. 149, June 26, 1890, from this 
office, is extended fourteen days. By direction of the 
Acting Secretary of War. Par. 6, S. O. 214, A. G. O., 
Washington, September 12, 18go. 

Capt. William G. Spencer, Asst. Surgeon, will, upon the 
abandonment of Ft. Bridges, Wyo. (his present station), 

report in person to the commanding officer of Ft. Oma- 

ha, Neb., for duty at that station, relieving First Lieut. 

Alfred E. Bradley, Asst. Surgeon. Lieut. Bradley, on 

being relieved by Capt. Spencer, will report in person 

to the commanding General, Dept. of the Platte, for 
duty as attending Surgeon at the headquarters of that 


Dept. Par. 16, S. O. 214, A. G. O., Washington, Sep- 
tember 12, 1890. 


Official List of Changes in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Navy for the Week Ending September 20, 1890. 


P. A. Surgeon F. W. Olcott, ordered to the U. S. S. 
“ Alert.” 
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